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All Life--A Saerament 


| These Hubbard once wrote, “Remember 

the weekday to keep it holy.” This admo- 
nition we all very much need because we tend 
to separate worship and work, divide life into 
the sacred and secular. Bliss Carman put this 
idea in these satirical words: 


They're praising God yon J 
They'll be all right on Mo 
It’s just a little habit they've acquired. 


To separate everyday tasks from our faith 
in God is one of the heresies that makes our 
Christian profession irrelevant to economic and 
political problems, even to the whole business 
of living. Paul said: “Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.” We must live life in the sacramental 
manner, which would mean making every meal 
a sacrament and every bath a baptism. 

To see life sacramentally means seeing it 
as sacred, holy, something to be dedicated to 
the praise and glory of God and the help and 


service of man. And this dedication holds for 
everyone—for clergymen, but also for those en- 
gaged in politics, economic affairs, education, 
science, homemaking. 

Consider first, then, that when we see life 
sacramentally we will be more worldly-minded. 


By that, I mean that we will be more concerned 
with the world and the everyday problems of 
the men and women in the world. Our Chris- 
tian religion must be concerned to make man’s 
earthly existence fuller, richer, more joycus. 

Consider, in the second place, that the sac- 
ramental view of life requires that we broaden 
our concept of the “spiritual.” Dr. E, Stanley 
Jones tells about a student coming to him in 
connection with a speaking-engagement and re- 
questing him not to tell them to “love their 
enemies” but “preach spirituality to us.” But how 
can “spirituality” have any meaning if divorced 
from concrete human situations like loving our 
enemies, or good will among the races, or bet- 
ter housing [ the poor, better health oppor- 
tunities, and the like? 

Joseph Fort Newton in his autobiography, 
River of Years, has a paragraph to the point. 
“Audubon studying birds was not less spiritual 
than Jonathan Edwards pondering theology. 
John Woolman, thé Quaker saint, was not more 
spiritual than Washington at Valley Forge, 
fighting for the liberty of his people. Music is 
not more spiritual than mathematics. ... A 
sanctuary and a laboratory may be equally 
spiritual, since both men seek the truth. In short, 
spirituality is not only a sacred awe, a reverence, 
and inward aspiration; it is also insight, action, 


doing or suffering the Will of God. 


In the third place, the sacramental view of 
life sees the whole man, not only his soul, as 
needing conversion. The United Free Church 
of Scotland used to ask young ministers about 
to be ordained about their “desire of the saving 
of souls.” But now they ask about their “desire 
for the salvation of Men.” 

' My conversion leaves much to be desired 
if, rejoicing in my love for Christ, I am indiffer- 
ent to my political and civic responsibilities and 
do not vote as honestly as I can for the Kingdom 
of God. My conversion leaves much to be de- 
sired if, rejoicing in God's love for me, I spend 
dollars on recreation and pennies on religion. 
The benevolence budget of our Church could be 
raised twice over if our people would “seek first 
the Kingdom of God.” What couldn't we raise 
if we gave to God as some of the sects do? 
Our conversion must be deep, yes, even into 


our pocketbooks. 


_ Sockman put it like this over the radio 

sometime back: “Some of us are converted 
in will, but not in taste. We want to do what is 
right, but we do not like to do it. Some of us 
are converted in our sentiments but not in our 
pocketbooks. We long for the Kingdom of God 
to come, but we are not willing to pay for it. 
Some of us are converted in our appetites, but 
not in our politics. We control our lusts, but 
vote our prejudices.” 

Consider, finally, that the sacramental view 
of life necessitates our teaching people that 
every useful vocation is a “holy calling.” 

A paper manufacturer once said: “Every 
time I see mothers going home with food 
wrapped in clean paper, I thank God He called 
me into the paper business. When I think of 
the homes in this city where there is. little or 
no chronic sickness because the paper I make 
keeps dirt off the vegetables, I’m as proud of 
my contribution to this city’s life as anyone. 
We need Christian lawyers, Christian business- 
men, Christian teachers, Christian parents— 
people who express in the daily ae of their 
common duties the Will of God through their 
vocations.” , 

G. K. Chesterton summed the whole matter 
in a little poem: 


You say grace before meals 
All right 
But I say grace before the play and opera 
And grace before the concert and pantomime 
And grace before sketching, painting, dancing, 
fencing, boxing, walking, playing, swimming, 
And grace before I dip the pen.in ink. : 


—H. Ricuarp RasMusson 
Minister, University Church 
West Lafayette, Indiana 
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pbinson Plan 
orth Supporting 

_.. James H. Robinson has a plan 

hat We Can Do for Our Friends 
broad,” P.L., April 26) to develop 
odwill. With all the money at our 
mmand we cannot buy good will, 
mfdence, and respect. When a man 
ys a plan and his heart is in the work, 
sely God will prosper efforts to bring 
ace to men of good will. I feel 
br. Robinson’s plan is worthy of all-out 
pport and quickly. . . . Truly commu- 
im is the modern opiate of the people, 
ind like any opiate, once established, 
post difficult to escape. I will contribute 
ity dollars to a fund for implementation 
Mr. Robinson’s plan. . . . 

—NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 




















Your series of articles by Dr. James H. 
obinson has been excellent —a truly 
st-rate job. If this message would only 
pach more people, particularly Ameri- 
ns, the free nations would be much 
etter prepared for the “revolution” 
hat is taking place all over the world 
t the present time. I sincerely hope 
hat the Presbyterian Church will follow 
me of this advice—and take action. 
ie have a golden opportunity to send 
nore good-will ambassadors to lands 
here the true meaning of democracy 
become drastically distorted by 
ommunist propaganda. More exchange 
dents, greater use of Negro mission- 
, and better selection of statesmen 

pb serve our country in foreign nations 
light not completely solve the prob- 
ms, but it would definitely improve 
nditions and help foster peace among 


Ipeoples. . . . 


















—ROBERT DOUGLAS 
New York, New York 







he Clearing House 

Wanted by a National Missions 
Murch: fifty to one hundred copies of 
he Book of Common Worship, 1940 
ition, containing the responsive read- 
ngs, 








—ANDREW G. SOLLA 
Presbyterian Church of Our Saviour 
522 Adams Street 

Bristol, Pennsylvania 








The Crestline Community Church, lo- 
ated in a resort area in the San Ber- 
ardino Mountains, would like to secure 
to displace the wooden folding 
airs now in use. We need ten pews 
feet, three inches long, and twenty 
vs six feet long. We would appreciate 
ing from anyone who knows where, 
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within reach of Riverside Presbytery, 
such pews could be secured. 
—E. P. WESTPHAL 


Pastor, Crestline Community Church 
Box 704, Crestline, California 


Tested Plans to Build Up 
Congregation Wanted 
« At the request of lay workers and 
clergymen, I am now working on am 
other book which, like Building Up Your 
Congregation, will contain tested plans 
for increasing church attendance and 
church support. Would any reader who 
has a proven plan on the above subject 
please send it to me? Naturally, full 
credit will be given to the originator of 
such plans. 
—Wiiarp A. PLEUTHNER 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


383 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 


Reply to 

‘Churches on the Level’ 

« I read with interest the letter of 
R. Margaret Howell (P.L., April 26), 
suggesting the building of churches at 
the ground level, to avoid steps that are 
hard for some people to climb. 

Anyone who has ever served on a 
building committee will agree that the 
suggestion, though good, is not as easy 
to work out as would at first appear. 
It means a deeper basement, for one 
thing, with no natural light at all. 

In our new church, however, on 
which construction has just started, we 
believe we have found at least a partial 
solution. We are building two ramps: 
one from the ground level up to the 
main floor, and one from the ground 
level down to the basement. Both are so 








located as not to be unsightly, yet both 
are so they can be approached by cars. 
Perhaps this thought will be useful to 
other building committees. 

—Frep M. WEBBER 


Pastor, Lake Street Presbyterian Church 
Hamburg, New ¥erk 


Confessing Church Opposes 
German Rearmament 


« Your item in the foreign news con- 
cerning German rearmament (“ ‘German | 
Church Leaders Support Defense Plans,” | 


P.L., March 29, p. 29) has just come to | 
my attention. May I add a corrective | 
comment? 


I doubt that Pastor Niemiller’s opposi- | 
tion to German rearmament is a minor- | 
ity view as you described it, in the Ger- | 
man church today. I think it represents | 
a strong groundswell of popular opinion, 

(Continued on next page) | 


True Perimeter 
Heating Design 


for a Dormitory 





The true perimeter forced hot water 
Webster Heating System in the new 
dormitory building at McCormick 
Theological Seminary is outstand- 
ing for economy in first cost, com- 
fort and economical operation. 


Heating elements connected in 
series—Webster Baseboard Heating 
under continuous windows and 
Webster Walvectors — spread the 
heat uniformly on every floor. 





McCormick Seminary of the — 
terian Church, Chicago, Il. Architects: 
H. Mittelbusher and ward M. Tourtelot, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer: Frank W. Riederer. Heating 
Contractor: Advance Heating & Air Conditioning 
Corp. General Contractor: A. L. Jackson Co. 
Above: Webster Walvectors are used wall-to- 
wall in student rooms. 

Consulting Engineer Frank W. 
Riederer says: 

“The continuous radiation design 
contributed to economy of first cost. 
It eliminates exposed piping, leaves 
more usable room space, produces 
uniform heating.” 


Steam from the Seminary’s central 
heating plant is converted to hot 
water in a heat exchanger. In this 
design, the hot water system proved 
less expensive and more satista actory 
than a system using steam. 


Call the Authorized Webster Fac- 
tory Representative or write us for 
his name. 

Address Dept. PL-6 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


OelCalth_ 
WALVECTOR 


eG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


For Steam and Hot Water Heating 





|THE SOUNDING BOARD 


which is not properly heard outside 
Germany or in it, because the f 
which hold influence in the governmen} 
the press, and public life generally 
favor rearmament. This split betwee 
the views of the people and of their leag 
ers is one of Germany's tragedies, 


Within the Evangelical Church, the 
Council of the Confessing Church, whic 
is the infermal brotherhood of thos 
Christians who were joined against Hit 


Helps in preparing for life; bedtime 
stories, poems, visvel aids, prayers 
in large, readable type fer little folks. 


ADVERTISERS will 


EARNINGS 
OPPORTUNITY 


Our representatives, full or part time, find joy and 
prosperity in the Christian service they render im 
troducing THE BOOK OF LIFE. Many have doubled 
their income. The soul hunger is everywhere. You 
can satisfy it. Let us show you how. 

Earnest Christian Ministers, Superintendents. 
Teachers and other Christian workers have discovered 
a new and vital ministry in distributing this great 
work while adding materially to their income. They 
recognize and acclaim its power to lead young people 
naturally to accept Christ and reject immo in- 
fluences tearing at wholesome living. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE helps the whole family see the 
wonders of God’s Holy Word. These 8 beautiful 
volumes make the Bible a living book for eyery age, 
young and old. 950 illustrations, maps, visual aids 
and many other helps. A treasury of spiritual wealth — 
4100 pages. 


Booklet “Opportunity Plus” FREE on request 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Also Publishers of STORIES OF HYMNS WE LOVE 


_ 1018 S.Wabash Dept. L-31 Chicago 5,1. * 





be pleased to send you complete 


information about their 


b > . ‘ " < we 
meg | School children: Ex- 
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citing ble Stories, photo- 
graphs, maps, Bible games. 
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Youth: Bible History. Religious 
art, choice Literary selection. 
Study courses for groups. 


Tomity Worship: Devotional 
aids, hel for parents, Bible 
studies, Seades School helps. 





products. 
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CHURCH OR.LODGE 
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46-CUP ELECTRIC 
COFFEE MAKER 
Introductory Advertising 
offer simply sell 48 
tubes of wonderful, finest 
quolfty Genevieve Bed 
ford’'s Creme Shompoo of 


panionship 
Anchoraga, 
liam Sound 





Presbyterian Cruise’ 
now enrolle 
join this wonderful trip for Christian Com- 


our Cruise Leader: 
tor, Central Presbyterian Church, St. Paul 1, 


ALASKA 
July 2l-Aug. 10. 70 
You are cordially invited to 


to Ketchikan, Juneau, Seward, 
Columbia Glacier, Prince Wil- 
and Sitka. Both Inside Passage 


and Gulf of Alaska. We can enroll 10 more 
— Trustworthy sponsor 
acific Ry 


The Northern 
For free folder, please address 


Rev, Louis J. Kovar. Pas- 








8% per 5-02. tube ond 
we'll give you this 48-<up 
Orip-O-lotor Coffee Urn. 
Made of pure aluminum, 
Ws eosy to vse, ecsy to 
cleon. ideo! for orgonize- 
tion use. Makes delicious 
coftee 

Write Dept. PL-5 for deteils, 
order bienk. Me ebligetion. 
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ler . . . before 1945, has consistently 
opposed German rearmament. I believe 
they represent a majority of the Germa 
Christians in doing so. There has bee 
considerable resentment in Germany 
that those who signed the resolution yoy 
referred to, favoring a German army, 
appended their titles to their signatures 
This made it seem as if they had mo 
support than they did. In this conne. 
tion your statement that “all of th 
EKID’s West German bishops” signed 
this resolution is misleading. Several of 
the West German land churches do no 
have bishops, but rather Church Pres 
dents. Many of these are known for th 
opposition to rearmament, Nieméller}b 
ing among them. 


The Christian arguments against 
German army now, according to th 
Confessing Church’s point of view, 
rooted in the famous Stuttgart Confe 
sion of war guilt in 1945. There a grow 
of leading churchmen confessed Ger 
many’s guilt before God and their fe 
low Christians, for the inhumanity « 
Nazism and for the war. These ehureh 
men today say that the German peop 
may not take up arms again now, wha 
ever evil may befall them for not doin 
so, because Germany’s inner temptatio 
is still militarism and nationalism. T 
join the European Army with Germ 
troops would be reasserting these a 
sins, and closing the way to that 
pentance which alone can lead to 
life. Most of these church leaders 
fully in favor of Germany's making 
contribution to western European d 
fense in any other way. They are wan 
ing the West, from teir perspective @ 
Christians, that a rearmed Germagf 
would be a viper in our bosom. . ..- 

Let me make it clear that the abo 
is not my point cf view, but only 
which is so often misunderstood, that 
feel a duty to present it in its best ligh 
. . « Our Confessing Church Germ 
friends are prepared to take more i 
on being left defenseless before Con 
munist armies, in order to be strongeri 
spirit, than we. Perhaps they have me 
faith, or perhaps they have more il 
sions... . 

—Tue Reverenp Cuances C. We 


Presbytertan Missio 
Church World Service, Berlin, G 
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Most people are aware that by 
leaving a will when they die, they 

re the surviving members of 
to families and other relatives a 
t deal of embarrassment and 
painful misunderstanding. Not 
nearly so many, it seems, give the 
same careful forethought to funeral 
arrangements. The letter entitled 
When I Die (page 16) deals with a 
subject that, for a variety of reasons, 
is seldom talked about. Because the 
writer sees death as a natural proc- 
ess and a prerequisite to entering 
upon the next phase of God's plan 
for his children, it is.natural for him 
to write about his own funeral to 
his son in the same conversational 
tone he would employ in discussing 
any other project calling for a bit of 
preliminary planning. 

A survey of Presbyterian students 
in seminaries, conducted by the ed- 
itors of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE and the 
Department of Life Work of the 
Board of Christian Education, pro- 
vided the information in Why Men 
Become Ministers. This article, 
however, by no means exhausts the 
many categories of facts obtained 
on ministers-to-be by the survey. 
The size of town, the kind of home. 
and the type of college that char- 
acteristically turn out ministers are 
all revealed. This and other kinds 
of information we've put back in 
the freezer to save for future copy 
on the general subject of what kinds 
of men become ministers. 


THE COVER portrait of the new 
Moderator, Hermann N. Morse, 
General Secretary of the Board of 
National Missions, was taken by 
Joseph Elkins, a National Missions 
photographer. The profile of Dr. 
Morse (page 8) was written by a 
fellow minister, Robert H, Heinze, 
our own Associate General Man- 
ager. 


COMING ISSUES WILL BRING: 
-.. a 19-page coverage of events 
and personalities at the 164th Gen- 
eral Assembly . . . 

-.. a discussion by Dr. John A. 
Mackay of the various kinds of 
church-state relationships that var- 
ious nations have tried, and the 
advantages and drawbacks of 
each 

»+. an article on the ministry 
to the military by Chaplain John 
K. Borneman, a survivor of the 
death march of Bataan. 
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MEDITATIONS 


The Holy Spirit 


I many people’s minds there is a 
vagueness about the Holy Spirit. 
When they read of the Holy Spirit (or 
Ghost) descending like a dove upon 
Jesus at the time of his baptism, some 
people begin to regard the Holy Spirit 
as a “mythological pigeon.” Or, in the 
story of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit seems 
to be associated with flames of fire, 
rushing wind, and speaking in unintel- 
ligible tongues. These things are so 
foreign to normal Christian experience 
that, if they are the marks of the Holy 
Spirit, most of us are like some persons 
of Paul’s day who had “not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost” 
(Acts 19:2). 

The Holy Spirit is found in many 
parts of the Bible. In the Old Testa- 
ment, he is a power occupied doing 
God’s work and God’s will. In the story 
of Creation, “The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters” (Genesis 
1:2). The prophets felt that they did 
their work under the direction of the 
Spirit; the psalmist pleaded, “Take not 
thy holy spirit from me” (Psalm 51:11). 
But it is in the New Testament that the 
idea of the Holy Spirit is more fully 
developed. He is peculiarly related to 
Jesus and is seen at work in those who 
accept Jesus as their Lord and Savior. 
He continues and guides the work of 
Christ. He is the power of God in Christ 
actively at work, “Ye shall receive pow- 
er, after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you” (Acts 1:8). Through him 
miracles are performed. The Holy Spirit 
selected Barnabas to work with Paul, 
and told them where to go. He fortified 
sound judgment, “It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us” (Acts 15:28). He 
even said no upon occasion, “They . . . 
were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach the word in Asia (Acts 16:6). 

There are several ways in which this 
Holy Spirit can be seen at work today. 
He is God at work in each of us. Our 
Intermediate Catechism says, “When 
the Heavenly Father would do some- 
thing for our spiritual benefit, He does 
it through the Holy Spirit. When Christ 
would extend His help to us, He does 
it through the Holy Spirit.” When a 
person takes Jesus Christ as his Lord, 
the Holy Spirit comes to direct his life 
in new and better ways. Haven't you 
heard the spirit calling you to new paths 
of love and service? Has he not guided 
you in judgment, lifted up your heart 
when you were downcast? Has he not 
made it possible for you to fulfill re- 
sponsibilities which seemed too great 
for you, or closed your lips when unkind 
words were about to come out? Has he 
not made it possible for you, a person 
of few talents, to say a good word for 


Jesus Christ, or to teach the love , 
Christ to little children? No dove , 
flame of fire may have appeared, butt 
experiences have been just as real, 

The Holy Spirit as the power of Gy 
in Christ at work can be found in ¢ 
world at large. God does not leave th 
world to flounder along by itself 
more than he leaves individuals to jj 
and die by themselves. He is alwa 
at work in the world through the Had 
Spirit. You can see this in forces whid 
move across the face of ‘the world li 
“the sound of a going in the tops of th 
mulberry trees” (II Samuel 5:24) 
emancipation of the serf, the Protest; 
Reformation, the freedom of slaves, th 
coming of democracy, the independeng 
of subject peoples, the rising deman 
for the basic necessities of life for 
the burning desire of all peoples f 
peace. The course of history is direete 
by God, through the Holy Spirit wo 
ing in people and movements. 

The Holy Spirit is God at work inth 
life of the Church, the whole compar 
of the followers of Christ. Wherever th 
Church is strong, it is because of th 
Spirit. Wherever the Church is weal 
it is because of lack of him. The He 
Spirit must have been present in th 
Church across the centuries, or it cou 
never have survived the heresies, o 
ruption, narrow-mindedness, weak mi 
isters, and half-hearted members wil 
which it has been afflicted. The Churd 
may seem like a weak reed in a g 
world, yet God chooses “the weak thing 
of the world to confound the thing 
which are mighty” (I Corinthians 1:2 
That is possible because the Holy Spit 
helps them to be great. 

The Holy Spirit moves with all hi 
“quickening powers” on human heart 
on our world, and on the Church. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Matthew 3:13-17. The Spirit like 
dove. 

Second Day: Acts 2:1-13. Cloven tongues like 
of fire 


Third Day: Acts 19:1-7. Is there a Holy Spi 

Fourth Day: Genesis, Ch. 1. The Spirit of 
moved. 

Fifth Day: Psalm 51:1-11. Take not thy # 
Spirit from me. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 4:1-11. Jesus, led of 
Spirit. 

Seventh Day: John 14:25-31. The Holy Ghost # 
teach you. 

Eighth Day: Acts 1:1-8. Power after the 
Ghost is come. 

Ninth Day: Acts 4:5-12. Peter filled with 
Holy Ghost. 

Tenth Day: Acts 13:J-5. Sent forth by the 3 
Ghost. 

Eleventh Day: Acts 15:22-29. Good to the B 
Ghost, and to us. 

Twelfth Day: Acts 16:6-13. Forbidden of ! 
Holy Ghost. 

Thirteenth Day: II Samuel 5:22-25. The s¢ 
of a going. 

Fourteenth Day: I Corinthians 1:26-31, The 
things of the world. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.t Ho 
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0 tIAL COMMENT 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT COLOMBIA? 


In the past two weeks many American Protestants 
have been reading and hearing about the persecution 
of their fellow believers in the Republic of Colombia. 

These stories are not fables. They are not adven- 
ture yarns. They are not lies concocted by half-cracked 
fanatics. And they are not to be dismissed with a 
casual, “Well, isn't that too bad.” 

This disturbing information comes to you from 
the signed sworn statements of victims and eye- 
witnesses. It has been collected painstakingly by the 
Evangelical Confederation of Colombia (CEDEC), 
an organization which represents seventeen Protestant 
groups in Colombia, including the Presbyterian U.S.A. 
affiliated Colombian Presbyterian Church, Since 
December 1951, CEDEC investigators have collected 
more than 450 statements on individual acts of re- 
ligious persecution. These incidents have included: 
(1) violence against persons; (2) violence against 
church property; (3) violence against personal Prot- 
estant property; (4) closing and hindering of schools; 
(5) refusals and delays in granting civil marriages; (6) 
denial of medical treatment; (7) denial of public 
burial; (8) confiscation of Bibles and other material; 
(9) threats and intimidation; and (10) prohibition 
and hindering of Protestant services. More than fifty 
of these cases have been released to the outside 
world by the CEDEC since the end of February. 

But what is more important is that the 450 cases 
so far investigated arid proved beyond reasonable 
question of doubt represent but a fraction of the 
incidents which have taken place since the end of 
1949. Travel is hard and expensive. Many sections 
of the country—the Llanos (eastern plains) and parts 
of the states of Antioquia and Tolima—have been 
closed off because of political trouble. Many wit- 
nesses and victims have become refugees or have 
died. Many Colombian Protestants don’t recognize 
persecution unless it is accompanied by physical vio- 
lence. And there is the growing threat of reprisal. 
In addition, the CEDEC has been able to allot only 
$2,700 for the investigations so far. 

But there is another part to this grim episode, a 
part which is an added insult to every Protestant on 
the face of this earth. This involves what is being said 
about Protestants. When priests, pamphleteers, and 
papers in Colombia declare that Protestants are Com- 
munists, are immoral, that we spread disunity, that 
we hate Catholics, that we buy members, they are 
usually making general statements, They mean not 
only the Protestants in Colombia—they mean you and 
they mean me. Every one of these statements is a 
direct or implied attack on the majority of U.S. citi- 
zens—the Protestant church members and the millions 
who consider themselves Protestant. For example, 
take Tract No. 17 of the Roman Catholic clergy of 
the city of Ibague, published in January. It is the 
seventeenth in a series on “The Protestant Religion, 
A Moral Danger.” It says, “The Evangelicals com- 
plain because the Catholic Church burns Protestant 
Bibles. And she will continue to burn them while they 
are plagued with errors. . . . All present-day Prot- 
estants defend successive polygamy and polyandry 
... There does not exist a single Protestant sect which 
condemns the killing of the incurably sick and in- 
sane. . . . All of their theologians, bishops, presidents 


of synods, and other authorities cry with all their 
might for the killing of children with weak intelligence 
or grave physical defects.” Or take part of a leaflet 
printed by a Catholic women’s group in the city of 
Barranquilla, entitled, “Protestantism is false: Prot- 
estantism is a fountain of corruption.” This crude 
document states: “It appears that the Protestants, 
trying to spread their doctrine, have put into practice 
the erroneous maxim: the end justifies the means.” 
It then proceeds to “prove” that Protestants have no 
moral principles because Martin Luther married and 
Henry VIII of England divorced Catherine of Aragon. 
“Knowing that religion is the bond of mutual contact 
between God and his creatures,” it says, “is it possible 
that that religion, in which corruption and vice are 
set up as law, and crime is exalted, can be true . . . ?” 

On March 20, Father Alvaro Sanchez, secretary of 
the National Committee for the defense of the Faith, 
and professor in a Bogota Catholic university, said in 
El Siglo, semi-official government newspaper, “To 
safeguard from the Protestant offensive the treasury 
of divine revelation, and to do that with virility and 
daring is not to give America a sad example of intol- 
erance, but rather a saving example of spirituality. 
.. . Tolerance of falsehood and error, with its adulter- 
ation of the only saving teaching—the Gospel—is not 
the ability to live together, but complicity, not the 
key to peace, but the seed of misfortune. . . . Protes- 
tantism is rationalism. Therefore, we are defending 
ourselves against the Protestant invasion.” 

If we Protestants are using these lustful, immoral, 
and sinful means of teaching the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, we should immediately close up our churches, 
not only in Colombia, but in the U.S. as well. 

But if we have any reason to believe that this 
campaign is an attack upon us and one of the grossest 
acts of intolerance and injustice ever perpetrated upon 
Protestants—we should register our feelings at once 
with telegrams, letters, and calls upon people who 
can make good use of the information they receive. 
This includes: (1) the President of the United States, 
who is well aware of a similar situation in Spain; (2) 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; (3) indi- 
vidual senators and representatives from our own 
home states; (4) the Secretary of State; (5) the As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, Mr. Ed- 
ward Miller; (6) the Colombian Ambassador to the 
U.S. (with copies to the State Department). 

The Colombian hierarchy can stop this business 
with a single pastoral letter. It will take time because 
of the tremendous hatred built up and nourished 
since 1949, But it can be stopped. The Colombian 
government can help stop it with a proclamation 
defining the proper rights of Protestants under the 
1936 Constitution, the UN Charter, and the UN 
Declaration of Human Rights. The U.S, government 
can help stop it through the machinery B diplomacy 
if the American people demand it. 

At a time when we are so concerned with human 
rights—with William Oatis in Czechoslovakia, with 
war prisoners who refuse to be repatriated in Korea, 
with the Malan government in South Africa, with 
people of every religion under Communism, the least 
we can do is to recognize what's going on right under 
our noses. 


By Henry L. McCorkle 




















Hermann N. Morse, Moderator of the 1952 General Assembly, wears an eyeshade at his desk in the office of the Board 


of National Missions 


for the characteristically simple reason 


that 


the overhead fluorescent 


light hurts his eyes 


He Cooperates with the Inevitable 


Hermann N. Morse works for Protestant unity and symbolizes 150 years of Presbyterian progres 


MODERATOR of the Presbyterian 
f General Assembly usually hurries 
thousands of miles by air in a valiant at- 
tempt to fill all the hundreds of engage- 
ments which are pressed upon him in 
the course of a year. Hermann Nelson 
Morse neither hurries nor rides in air- 
planes. He has, nevertheless, been 
elected moderator this year, and a lot 
of people in strategic places throughout 
Protestantism are wondering why Pres- 
byterians didn’t get around to him long 
ago, 

Not being in a hurry may well be the 
clue to the greatness of Hermann Morse. 
In his inside coat pocket he carries an 
untidy wad of clippings and notes. One 
of them is an Abe Martin cartoon with 
the caption: “Bees are not as busy as 
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we think they are; they just can’t buzz 
any slower.” 

As General Secretary of the Board of 
National Missions, he is one of the high- 
est ranking executives of the Church, 
but as an executive he buzzes very 
slowly indeed. He sometimes speaks of 
“cooperating with the inevitable.” This 
may suggest an ineffectual willingness to 
be carried downstream, but it is nothing 
of the sort. Hermann Morse is exact in 
the use of words—exact and careful 
enough to know that “cooperating” 
means “working with.” The record of 
his forty years in the home missions work 
of the Presbyterian Church is one of 


thinking clearly and working creatively 
with all the forces that are building th 
Christian enterprise. 

Men with higher blood-pressure and 
lower boiling points than Herman 
Morse may become impatient with the 
“glacial leisureliness of the Church,” but 
not he. Pressed for an explanation of his 
patience with slow has: seven proc 
esses, he will note that one who is work 
ing in the Church is “trying to under 
stand the purposes of God. These are 
not,” he will say, “merely processes of 
social improvement which depend “pee 
you. God is operating through you. You 
make contributions which you never i 
tended to make.” 

His entrance upon the Protestal 
scene as a. leader of men is a field 
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isteresting speculation. Certainly he did 
not come to his present lofty peak of 
eminence by a usual path. He has not 
been pastor of one of our great Presby- 
rian churches. Indeed, the only con- 
ations he ever served were student 
es, although he continued as pastor 
of one of these for a few months after 
his ordination. He is not a _ noted 
cher, since his talents and the re- 
irements of his job have made him 
more a public speaker than a preacher. 
He is not, furthermore, famed as a pop- 
ular speaker, since the information he 
imparts is likely to reflect scholarly an- 
alysis, sound research, and brilliant in- 
ight. 
, men who attain first rank in the 
Church emerge either as_ irresistible 
forees or as immovable objects. Her- 
mann Morse is neither of these, which 
goes a long way toward explaining why 
he is never involved in dramatic clashes. 
Ithas been suggested that his success 
may be attributed to his unwearying pa- 
tience and unequalled knowledge. This 
is just another way of saying that he has 
more facts than anybody else and is 
willing to wait longer than anybody else. 
Most church leaders tower over his 
five feet, nine inches. He is not the most 
handsome of men, nor is his hair the 
whitest. The fact of the matter is that 
his pleasant face is attractive but some- 
what obscured by his dark-rimmed 


gasses. His hair is more a tattle-tale 
gray than statesman white. 

Unlike many church executives, he 
has never engaged in the promotional 
work of the Board which he heads. To 
be sure, he was director of publicity 
for the National Missions Board for 


about six months and “. . . in that entire 
time nothing ever happened to jeop- 
ardize my amateur standing.” He has a 
good tenor voice for singing, but in 
speaking he lacks the range and fiber 
which lift some men to leadership. When 
he begins a speech, he tends to mum- 
ble until distressed listeners cry out, 
“Louder, louder.” Hermann Morse then 
looks up as if surprised and says, “It 
doesn’t matter; I haven't said anything 
important yet.” 

His roots are in Michigan, Ft was 
natural for him to go to Alma, a Pres- 
byterian college, where he made good 
grades and spent his extra time with 
the glee club, the debating team, and a 
literary society. In an oratorical contest, 
Hermann Morse was declared the win- 
ner and recipient of a medal. A double 
check on the scorekeeper’s mathematics 
revealed that another student was the 
actual winner and that Hermann was 
entitled only to second prize. He was 
duly’ separated from the medal, which 
was pinned to the lapel of the true win- 
ner. A lady who tau he Latin went home 
and worried about the scars which might 
have been inflicted upon a young man so 
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publicly demoted. She wrote him, “The 
world has a great need for people who 
can fill second place gracefully.” Her- 
mann Morse has been filling second 
places gracefully and with distinction 
for a great many years. 

Until 1929 he was Administrative 
Secretary of the Board of National Mis- 
sions. He'd been in this job, or equiv- 
alent jobs with other titles, for a quarter- 
century. These were second places. 
When he got the tep post in 1949, he 
held on to his old office, declining to 
move to the more impressive corner 
office reserved for the General Secre- 
tary. 

When the major Protestant denomina- 
tions formed the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in 1950, Her- 
mann Morse came to be known as “the 
architect of the National Council.” Dur- 
ing forty years of work with Presby- 
terians he had been making a solid con- 
tribution to the joint work of the several 
denominations, but his share in this 
ecumenical work might never have come 
into focus if the Council had not been 
formed. The Constituting Convention in 
Cleveland might also have failed to re- 
veal his strategic importance if another 
man had not fallen ill. Dean Luther 
Weigle of Yale was chairman of the 
Planning Committee, and Morse was its 
secretary. These men and others had 
spent at least a decade dreaming, work- 
ing, and planning for a body which 
would combine and conserve the 
energies of the Protestant denomina- 
tions and agencies. When the strategic 
hour of the convention arrived, Dean 


Weigle was undergoing surgery, and 
Hermann Morse had to take his place. 
Proposing actions to be taken, compos- 
ing differences which had to be recog- 
nized, and drawing from a deep well of 
knowledge of the combining agencies, 
Dr. Morse emerged as the key figure on 
the convention floor. It was he who led 
a delegation to Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to ask him to be president. It 
was he who was chosen chairman of the 
Division of Home Missions. It was he 
who installed the officers, including 
Bishop Sherrill as president. 

Presbyterian friends have since been 
reminding Hermann Morse that he is 
the only Presbyterian churchman ever 
to “consecrate” an Episcopal bishop. 
Bishop Sherrill, advised of this running 
joke, said, “The bishop is a better man 
for it.” 

Bishop Sherrill is a good administra- 
tor who knows how to get things done. 
He has learned long since to heap the 
tough assignments of the National 
Council on the shoulders of Hermann 
Morse. Handing him a difficult task a 
few months ago, he said, “We are turn- 
ing again to the Rock of Gibraltar.” 

One of Moderator Morse’s early sec- 
ond places was the job he held under 
Dr. Warren Wilson, famed pioneer in 
rural church work. Hermann’s daugh- 
ter, Sarah Frances, who shares the Morse 
apartment in uptown Manhattan, recalls 
that “the name of Dr. Wilson was sacred 
around our home.” Wilson’s department 
was discontinued by the Board at the 
direction of the 1913 General Assembly, 


As Secretary of the Planning Committee of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Hermann N. Morse installed officers of the body, including three 
Presbyterians who became vice-pres. in charge of the three major Council Divisions. 
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Peggy is Hermann Morse’s fox terrier, an important member of his apartment household in uptown Manhattan. Cats are also 
attracted to this quiet, patient man who ends his working day at eleven at night with milk and cookies, and a crossword puzzle, 


which considered the business of sur- 
veying rural areas “too progressive.” The 
Assembly of 1914 reinstated the Town 
and Country Church Division, but for 
a whole vear Hermann Morse was em- 
ployed by the Bennington County Im- 
provement Association of Vermont. T hat 
was his only year in forty spent outside 
of the Board of National Missions, but 
it was the happy year in which he mar- 
ried Florence Vorpe of Van Wert, Ohio. 
The Morses stil] spend part of each sum- 
mer in Vermont in a house which in 
1952 has as few mechanical gadgets as 
houses had in 1913. 

Hermann Morse, a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary and a minister 
ordained by the Presbytery of Brooklyn, 
met Florence Vorpe, then enrolled in 
the Art Students’ League in New York, 
when “we were two of the component 
parts of a blind date.” 

Those were days, just before World 
War I, when people doubted the need 
for the government to fool around with 
studying the social problems of rural 
America People who lacked sympathy 
with the purposes of Theodore Roose- 
velt in appointing a Rural Life Com- 
mission were even more inclined to dis- 
approve of the town and country work 
of the mission board. 

Notwithstanding, I Wilson pro- 
ceeded with his program and sent Her- 
mann Morse to survey rural areas in 
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In New York, Phoenix, or Albuquerque 
Dr. Morse will seek bowling partners. 


Ohio, Maryland, California, and Oregon. 
Surveys of this kind led the Church to 
apply the methods of social science to 
rural church work. Surveyors ordinarily 
traveled by horse and buggy, but 
California Hermann Morse was outfitted 
with a brand new motorcycle. It had @ 
hand pump to supply oil to the fro 
wheel, but nobody . bothered to shar 
this detail of its Operation with young 
Morse. On his first trip, the front w 
froze solid and he went heels and he 
over the handlebars, skinning his nosé 

The rider of an early motorcycle—this 
progressive of the 1913 era—now 
sides over a farflung mission enterpri 
The task of the Board of National Mis 
sions is “to help make America Chrig 
tian.” It employs 2,939 missionaries 
the operation of 2,413 churches, 9 
mission Sunday schools, 121 communi 
houses, seven hospitals, and twenty-om 
clinies. Warren Wilson Junior Colle 
at Swannanoa, North Carolina, is nam 
for the founder of the rural work 
is an example of the 3,501 separate € 
terprises conducted by the Board. 
year the attention* of the General 
sembly has been centered upon th 
150th anniversary of National Missio 
work, and Herman Morse stands out 
leader of both the Assembly and t 
mission cause, 

Despite his place of leadership, dé 
spite the record of his pfogressive efforts, 
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tamann Morse sometimes appears to 
ie in passive resistance to the modern, 
thanical age. 

Though he writes extensively, he 
ed early of using the typewriter. 
of the Board A. L. Roberts ar- 
ed for installation of a dictation 

nachine in Morse’s office. It sat unused 

» six months and was removed, He 

sa row of eight pushbuttons on his 

shone, but communicates with his sec- 
dary by walking the length of his of- 
ice to address her in the quiet tones of 
f gentleman. These buttons and the re- 
ied intercommunication lines could 

e nicely to intercept visitors at the 

ecretary s desk and to thwart intruders, 
but Hermann works with his door wide 
open, welcoming all who come to see 
him 
In his office he wears a blue eye- 
ade om his forehead, for a reason no 
more complex than that the overhead 
ight bothers him. His overwhelmingly 
imple reason for not flying is that flying 
‘makes his ears ring, and he doesn't like 
shave his ears ring. He has a radio in 
is office, where he works Saturdays 
and listens to opera or baseball, depend- 
ag upon the season. He is an encyclo- 
pedia of batting averages and league 
standings. He won't watch television, 
owever, because he can’t work and 
vatch at the same time. 

His home town was Ludington, Mich- 


gan. When President Theodore Roose- 
elt was addressing the 1902 General 
embly, by way of commemorating 


the 100th anniversary of Presbyterian 


home missions, Hermann Morse was- 


rounding out his sophomore year in high 
school. Since he was acquainted with 
neither the General Assembly nor the 
Board of National Missions, it may be 
assumed that he had no thought then of 
presiding over both when the 150th an- 
niversary rolled around. He may have 
ee the temperature of Lake Michi- 
gan that spring day because the Morse 
homestead ran right’ down to the beach. 
The four Morse children, of whom Her- 
mann was the youngest, “learned to 
swim before we learned to walk.” Their 
father, who had been Montgomery 
Ward's advertising manager, was dead. 
Pennies had to be watched, but if they 
were watched, things worked out nicely. 
Epworth Heights was a nearby Metho- 
dist conference ground equipped in the 
Chautauqua manner to extend the hori- 
zons of the mind and spirit. Visiting lec- 
turers helped plant the seeds of ‘learn- 
ing. Traveling companies brought music 
and drama to Ludington and to Her- 
mann Morse. 

During years gone by, Hermann 
played a lot of golf and tennis, for which 
there isn’t much time now. Bowling used 
to have a place in the routine around 
Board headquarters at 156 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, Of the three men who 
usually bowled a few frames with him 
during the lunch hour, one is now dead, 
another is retired, and the third is ill. 
The days of bowling, therefore, seem to 


be past. It has, to be sure, been pointed 


eT ne ere 


is 


out that there are younger men around 
who could bow] with the General Secre- 
tary, but it is an open secret at 156 that 
the younger men, if they took that much 
exercise at lunch, would be no good for 
work all afternoon. 

Hermann has one son, named Warren 
Wilson Morse. He’s a statistician, work- 
ing for Brookings Institution. The 
younger Morse’s craft is a legitimate in- 
heritance; Hermann is good with figures 
and with their meanings, whether he’s 
computing population trends or working 
on the involved benevolence budget of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Charles Tudor Leber is Her- 
mann’s counterpart in the leadership of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. Talking 
about the soundness of Morse’s judg- 
ment, Dr. Leber calls attention to the 
willingness of all Church boards and 
agencies to have Hermann present the 
budget to all the governing bodies which 
must approve it. Some could make a 
more passionate appeal for support, but 
Hermann Morse persuades men of the 
validity of the budget and the causes it 
reflects by his clarity, comprehensive 
understanding, and factual frankness. 

One-man who had deferred the mat- 
ter of Church membership, but whose 
wife had been a Presbyterian for twenty- 
five years, heard one of Hermann’s bud- 
get speeches. The speech, naturally 
enough, was short on evangelical con- 
tent and long on financial analysis. This 
man, being a Republican of the high 

(Continued on page 37) 








oderator Morse learned about music at a Methodist conference ground near his Michigan home. His daughter Sarah Frances will 
ng with him when the evening isn’t full of important writing chores, At meetings, Hermann Morse is expected to play the piano. 
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Five-month-old Fred Jonas, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Jonas, reaches for his dad’s diploma on graduation day at Prince 


Hundreds of Presbyterian pulpits are empty. Our quota of chaplains 
is far from filled. To enroll more seminarians, we must first know. . . 


Why Men Become Ministers 


pen occupations seem inevitably to 
arouse the curiosity of those not 
engaged in them. If we were to meet 
a radio veterinarian, 
a circus performer, a playwright, a con- 
cert pianist, or a portrait painter, chances 
are that after a few moments’ conversa- 
tion we'd feel impelled to ask how he 
happened to get into his profession. 
Ministers that theirs is one of 
these question-starting occupations. Ev- 
erywhere they go people seem to get 
around sooner or later to asking, ob- 
liquely or point-blank, “Why did you 


commentator, a 


say 
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By CARL G. KARSCH 


become a minister?” We could guess at 
the reasons for this curiosity: Since pas- 
tors deal constantly with people, theirs 
is a natural “human-interest” job. Then 
there’s the lure of the intangible, since 
the minister's stock-in-trade is concepts 
about love, courage, forgiveness, and 
the most elemental human emotions. 
Too, many people are aware that the 
occupation has one of the longest in- 
cubation periods (four years of college, 
plus three or more years of professional 


training) and the lowest average ine 
of all the vocations requiring a co 
degree. 

But natural curiosity about why 
ple do the things they do and how 
feel about them is not the only re 
for asking why men become minist 
This question is a sober inquiry im 
light of the critical shortage of men¥ 
choose this vocation in our own 
other churches. 

Factual information on the influe 
that guide men into this work 
provide invaluable hints to those cha’ 
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finding hundreds of new ministers 
vacant Presbyterian pulpits and 
any unclaimed posts for Presby- 
n chaplains in the armed forces. 
for these reasons PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
§ the Department of Life Work of 
ie Board of Christian Education sent 
three-page questionnaire to under- 
ate students at the nine Presby- 
jn U.S.A. seminaries and to men 
meparing for the Presbyterian ministry 
Union and Biblical seminaries and 
Yale Divinity School. Out of approxi- 
mitely 1,200 Presbyterians enrolled at 
he twelve institutions, a total of 705 
pueda. 
When the results were tabulated, an- 
ed, and summarized, some rather 
definite impressions of Presbyterian 
ministers-to-be emerged. We know more 
han we did about why these men have 
made what many regard as a rather 
odd vocational choice. 
They arrived at their choice, in the 
at about the same time their 
lminends were deciding to be building 
smtractors, doctors, and investment 
pselors. More than two thirds made 
decision between the ages of six- 
and twenty-four. One eighth of 
mM were twenty-five or older, and 
ted the ministry after work experi- 
mice in some other field or after con- 
ferable training for another profes- 
a. One man said he decided to be- 
me a minister at the age of forty-three. 
An item on the questionnaire asked, 


o or what influenced you in making 
pur decision?” Most men cited more 
h one factor. Two hundred sixty- 
pur of them (37 per cent) mentioned 
idance by ministers, and nearly as 
hy (248) credited their parents or 
he general atmosphere of their homes. 


particular combination of new 
friendships and religious study provided 
by youth summer conferences helped to 


steer 32 per cent toward the ministry. 

The experiences of war, which seem 
to dull. moral and spiritual sensibility in 
some men, must quicken the same fac- 
ulty in others, for one fourth (180 men) 
named service in the armed forces as a 
factor urging them toward the ministry 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Of the men who replied, 152 (21 per 
cent) reported that a dramatic personal 
experience had contributed to their de- 
cision. A narrow escape from death is 
often used by fiction writers to produce 
a sudden rearrangement of a character's 
set of values. More than a dozen men 
in our survey group had this experience 
during the war, and credit it with mak- 
ing up their minds about giving the rest 
of their lives to the gospel. Others ar- 
rived at a sudden new orientation for 
their lives through the illness or death 
of someone they had deeply loved. One 
man answered the question about dra- 
matic experience by writing, “Isn't all 
of- life dramatic?” 

And indeed minor, casual episodes 
are sometimes most moving, as several 
of the questionnaires attested. A semi- 
narian wrote that he had been greatly 
influenced toward his decision by seeing 
a small German boy who did not know 
the name Jesus except through the pro- 
fanity of American soldiers. 

“When I was in Berlin,” wrote an- 
other, “I took communion with a Ger- 
man congregation. After the service a 
veteran of the German army told me 
that for him the war ended when he 
saw me worship with our former en- 
emies. He realized then that we are all 
brothers in Christ.” 

Probably few men have ever taken 
a job or chosen a wife without having 
someone try to convince them they're 
making a mistake. Entering the ministry 
is no exception. Of the 71 per cent of 
the seminarians who admitted to having 


to surmount various obstacles to their 
decision, 126 (nearly 18 per cent of all 
who replied) said they had had to 
counter the objections of parents and/or 
friends. One man wrote that his fiancée 
was opposed to the idea, but did not 
divulge whether she regarded his en- 
tering seminary as sufficient cause for 
returning his ring. 

One mother who “didn’t raise her boy 
to be a minister” regarded the profes- 
sion as a twenty-four-hours-a-day job, 
rewarded only by low pay and constant 
criticism. 

Another who tried to deter a young 
man from entering seminary was a col- 
lege professor who said he considered 
anyone with a religious interest to be 
slightly unbalanced. 

Even a pastor tried to discourage one 
man, a_ thirty-two-year-old father of 
three, who was an officer in a labor or- 
ganization, from becoming a minister. 

The obstacle most frequently re- 
ported, however, was a feeling of per- 
sonal unworthiness—not hard to under- 
stand with a profession calling for a 
high degree of development of spirit, 
intellect, and humility. Very few men— 
only 3.8 per cent—were given pause by 
the low income the calling usually offers. 

Another way of getting at a man’s 
reasons for choosing his work is to ask 
what he expects to accomplish by it. 
This question, too, was put to the semi- 
narians. Answers here tended to be 
highly individual, and we quote from 
several: 

“The war developed in me a sense of 
urgency. I hope to help the Church 
meet the world-wide crisis caused by dis- 
unity, secularism, and social injustice.” 

“If one truly believes in God and has 
faith in him, then there’s nothing left 
but to serve him in the best and most 
useful way one can. I feel the best way 
I can serve him is through the ministry.” 


Dne of the largest groups ever to be licensed are these twenty-three seminarians from the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 








Ashby Dick 


Sumter, South Carolina 


LOUISVILLE 


“After I finish seminary, I want 
to become an Army chaplain. For 
three years I was an infantry officer, 
and spent thirty months as a pla- 
toon leader overseas. More Christian 
chaplains are needed by the armed 
forces to keep our servicemen from 
being without spiritual leadership. 
I will encourage men to keep in con- 
tact with their home churches and 
pastors so their relationships with 
thé community will not be broken.” 





Andrew Pillarella 
New York City 
BLOOMFIELD 


A friend invited Pillarella, then 
a Roman Catholic, to attend Sunday 
evening youth meetings at a Pres- 
byterian church. Soon he was an 
active member and persuaded his 
parents, born in Italy, to attend serv- 
ices. While a military policeman in 
Germany, he decided to become a 
minister “so I could help the people 
who were suffering. I hope to return 
to Europe to preach the Gospel of 
love.” 





Bryant George 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 


“In my early teens,” George says, 
“as I walked through the slums of 
my home town, I felt God asking 
me to help these people.” Educa- 
tion, he believed, was the solution 
to their problems, or at least the 
starting point. After completing 
seminary and graduate study, the 
twenty -four- year-old undergradu- 
ate hopes to introduce to a Negro 
slum area in the South a program 
of Christian education and commu- 
nity rehabilitation. 


..- Why Men Becom 


“I hope to instill these things in the 
hearts of people: the wisdom and joy 
of loving, the wisdom and joy of humil. 
ity, and the necessity of trusting in God's 
will. No doubt I will reach only a few 
in my lifetime; perhaps none at all. But 
I could never be satisfied if I didn’t try” 

“Part of the message of Christ as] 
understand it is the fellowship which 
should exist not only between individ. 
uals in a community, but also between 
individuals in different nations and cul. 
tures. . . . I wish to bear witness to the 
need for this type of fellowship.” 

“In the conflict between ideologies 
it is my belief that Christian clergymen 
must assume leadership for making 
known the greatest ideology—that given 
by our Lord.” 

“It is my goal to help bring the Prot. 
estant denominations together in seeing 
Christ as Lord of all. We belong pr- 
marily to him, and only secondarily to 
our denominations.” 


“I have long been interested in work 
ing with and helping people. Originally, 
I had intended to study medicine. The 
coming of the war caused me to recon. 
sider this. I felt that men’s spiritual 
needs were greater than those of their 
bodies. I believe that power—political, 
scientific, and cultural—may be used to 
create or destroy. The real problem rests 
in bringing a sense of direction into the 
lives of men and nations.” 

“I hope to enter some phase of the 


teaching ministry so that I can work jj? 


with young people of late high-schod 
or early college years. In this way | 
hope to strengthen their faith, intel 
lectually, at this crucial point in their 
growth.” 

“As a foreign missionary, I want to 
work with Christians of other countries 
in helping them develop their young 
growing churches. I feel strongly the 








Glenn C. Carlson 
Akron, Ohio 


SAN FRANCISCO 


At twenty-eight, Carlson is an 
experienced radio announcer as well 
as a seminarian. Listening to Dr. 
Louis Evans at First Church, Holly- 
wood, Calif., helped him to decide 
to leave a supervisor's job with the 
National Broadcasting Company. In 
addition to his studies, Carlson as- 
sists in teaching three radio and TV 
courses and in producing a bi- 
weekly television show by the local 
council of churches. 





F. Andrew Carhartt 


Grand Junction, Colorado 


WESTERN 


A West Point graduate, he spent 
the five years following his medical 
discharge first in personnel work, ~ 
then as junior partner in a lumber 
company. His pastor, realizing Car- 
hartt’s dissatisfaction with business, 
advised him to cpnsider the min- 
istry, even though he and his wife 
already had two children. “After 
praying together, we decided I 
should enter seminary.” He is now 
student pastor of a church at Mc- 
Veytown, Pennsylvania. 
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un isters 


sd for more emphasis on lay training 
sforeign fields, such as has proved suc- 
sessful in Korea.” 

ff such personal motivations can be 
dassified, the largest numbers of men 
hoped by their ministries to disseminate 
by the truths of God, to help people 
ind their way spiritually and to strength- 
m the steadying hand of the Church 
in a headlong, » Sores age. 

When the survey asked what kind of 
church work the men would prefer to 
Jo, more men listed the pastorate in 
sity, town, or rural area than any other 
meference. The desire to become a 
sacher or Chaplain in a college ranked 
next in popularity, with foreign mis- 
ions, national missions, and the mili- 
chaplaincy following in that order. 

small sprinkling of men elected ad- 
ministrative work and hospital and 
prison chaplaincies. 

Since only one eighth of the men 
fecided to become ministers during 
eir mature years, it seems imperative 
at we present the need for ministers 
o Christian boys in their late teens. 
With home and the local church show- 
ing as the major influences leading men 
into this work, we can hope that more 
parents and pastors will see that young 
men are made aware of this possible 
areer. It could well prove rewarding, 
00, to send more boys to Presbyterian 
mmer conferences. 


The basic aspirations which take men 
into the ministry do not seem to differ 

kind from the motivations felt by 
hristian laymen. And for laymen, as 
ell, the choice is sometimes not easy, 
whether to follow the Lord’s will or one’s 
bwn. The survey suggests that the basic 
problem in finding the hundreds of new 
ministers we need is to discover the men 
or whom only full-time, direct service 
0 God is enough. 





Charles F. Richey 
Palestine, Illinois 


PRINCETON 


The person most likely to start 
young men thinking about becom- 
ing pastors is the local pastor him- 
self. “Looking back,” recalls Richey, 
“I realize how important were the 
talks I had with my minister during 
my senior year in high school. Had 
it not been for him, my interest in ~ 
the ministry would probably not have 
been aroused. A pastor in Boston, 
where I worked until I could come 
to a decision, also encouraged me.” 





James E. Jones 
Jackson, Michigan 


LINCOLN 


Once a man has a family and is 
established in business, it is diffi- 
cult for him to change to the min- 
istry. Nevertheless many do. Jones, 
thirty-four years old and the father of 
three children returned from the war 
to become a caterer. “Even though 
I was successful, I had little peace 
of mind.” Believing he would find 
it as a minister, Jones gave up his 
business and has taken a part-time 
job to help support his Emily. 





Donald D. Creamer 


Phoenix, Arizona 


DUBUQUE 


It was in a Christian home that 
this twenty-two-year-old student 
was encouraged to become a minis- 
ter. A youth conference determined 
his final choice, as it did for many 
men. After graduate study, he would 
like to become a pastor in a town 
and “give to the young people of my 
congregation a strong foundation in 
Church doctrine, not in the form 
of memorized, ready-made answers, 
but as living faith they will need.” 








Albert McDowell 


Junction City, Kansas 


McCORMICK 


Eight generations of McDowells 
have been Presbyterian ministers. 
Therefore when Albert’s father, the 
pastor of First Church, Grand Junc- 
tion, Kansas, first heard of his son’s 
decision, he warned him not to enter 
seminary just because of a family 
tradition. No, he assured his father, 
that wasn’t the reason, “I want more 
church members to take an active 
part in evangelism and not say 
‘that’s the minister’s job.’” 
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Dear Son: 

I suspect that if you knew what = 
seventy-year-old father is thinking 
about this June night, you'd treat me 
to one of your inevitable wisecracks. No 
offense would be taken at all, because 
I'm eager for you to know that I have 
not suddenly begun to take myself too 
seriously for my own good. 

Tonight, my boy, I am thinking of 
dying. 

Two events of recent months have 
started me thinking. One of them is the 
plain vital statistic that your venerable 
forebear has now passed the rung of 
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“three score years and ten.” The other 
is the funeral of your Uncle Fred—an 
occasion which, for my money, takes 
the all-time prize for mismanagement. 
Fred’s life was good enough to out- 
shine the stupid burial arrangements at 
its end. Perhaps because I’m not so sure 
so many good things will be remem- 
bered about my life, I'm writing you in 
the hope that we can enter into a con- 
spiracy to provide me with an economi- 
cal, sensible, but above all, Christian 
funeral. 

Keep this letter with those insurance 
policies and other papers, It’s not, how- 


ever, to be read as a letter from 
“other side of the grave.” I feel noi 
pulse to write you about the spirit 
implications of death. You and I} 
been of one mind on all that sine 
dozen yéars after you began to t 
This letter is really a set of stage dir 
tions to guide you and the rest of 
family through a time which I can} 
dict, without flattering myself, 
confused and upsetting for all of 
Let’s try to visualize the occasion. 
may be anytime within the next de 
years. I shall probably have been ill 
at least a day, and a doctor will h 
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and gone from time to time. If 
s isn't there when I die, somebody 
ight to call him and probably will. He 
the man who decides that death has 
uurred. In effect, he gives a signal for 
whole lot of things to happen in a 
short space of time. It doesn’t re- 
p any imagination to call the doctor 
this point. The question is whom to 
all next. 
I wish in my case you'd call the pas- 
of our church. I have a few good 
sons for this. For one thing he is 
pared to put this whole matter in 
proper perspective. He is the symbol 
M the year-in year-out church mem- 
ship which has given meaning to my 
. Moreover, one of his jobs is to coun- 
people in times of stress. He may be 
to keep the family from doing some- 
hing foolish because, while he will 
dare in your grief, his judgment is not 
to be impaired by it, Furthermore, 
he will have an opportunity to 
his head down in your presence and 
“thanks for those who have wit- 
sed in their lives a good confession, 
all the faithful departed, and for 
se dear to our own hearts who have 
tered into rest.” 
I copied that part from The Book of 
mon Worship because I like it. I've 
ways wanted to be listed with “the 
ithful departed.” The real reason for 
prayer, of course, is that you will 
getting a chance to ask for the right 
ers to a lot of big and little ques- 
ms which you are going to have to 
er. You'll need a lot of patience 
d plenty of good sense. 
Let the minister call the funeral di- 
sctor for you. No harm in letting the 
meral director know that his role is 
tcondary, that a funeral is a spiritual 
beasion and that he can best serve you 
keeping that in mind. 
I don’t mean to say anything un- 
peasant about funeral directors. Heaven 
mows, I played chess with Fred Wil- 
igham for forty years, even back in 
days when they still called them- 
lves undertakers. The only trouble 
these fellows is that they know 
dure upset and that you don’t want to 
ave to make too many decisions, and 
j0 they make some for you. The deci- 
ions they make for you may be influ- 
ced too much by community prac- 
ices and too little by religious insight; 
too much by the desire to let people 
onstrate their sense of loss and too 
ittle by plain common sense. 
The funeral director will come and 
ake away the body. He will take it to 
clean place in his establishment where 
will be embalmed and otherwise pre- 
bared to be seen by the people who 
vill see it before burial. All this is pretty 
andard and you won't need to elect 
Y options at this point. 
Next day, probably, the funeral di- 
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rector will come around to see you 
about arrangements. This is where you 
decide how much you spend on a cas- 
ket and all the other expenses of burial. 
I hope you get a man who will tell you 
a price for the casket and will make it 
clear that this price covers the cost of 
everything. Then there won't be any 
extras to pay for to your surprise. The 
director who charges for extras may be 
just as honest, and be charging no more 
than the one who offers a complete price, 
but you're going to be upset if you 
agree to pay so much for a casket and 
then the bill has a list of items like em- 
balming, slumber robe, hearse, limou- 
sines, and death certificate. It’s all right 
if he wants to make a separate item of 
the grave digging, or “grave opening,” 
as it’s now called, because he’s merely 
passing that along to you from the cem- 
etery people. In our case a cemetery 
lot won't have to be bought, because 


your mother and I have ours bought 
and paid for. You know where it is in 
the cemetery and the deed is in the 
tin box in which I mean for you to put 
this letter. You will note that our lot is 
here where I retired and not back home. 
I can’t help wondering at the wisdom 
of a body having to be shipped half- 
way across the country to be buried. 
It’s all right for soldiers, or for anybody 
who dies away from home, but people 
who live to full age, it seems to me, 
should be buried where they last lived. 

Pick out a casket that will not be 
evenly remotely ostentatious. To be 
sure, living in the world we live in, we 
can't quite get away with selecting a 
casket as cheap as we'd like. There are 
people who will talk as if sons who 
choose inexpensive caskets did not love 
their fathers, If I tell you to buy a cas- 
ket that costs less than a hundred dol- 
lars, you will disregard my advice and 
spend more, Because I don’t want you 
to disregard my advice entirely I am 
suggesting that you choose a middle 
course. If you are in any doubt at all, 
err in the direction of less expense rather 
than more. 


I now have three good suits, When- 
ever I die, I will probably have between 
two and four good suits. Do not under 
any circumstances purchase a new suit 
for my burial. Any suit good enough 
to be worn to church the previous Sun- 
day is good enough to be buried in. I 
don’t think you heard about the shoes 
at Fred’s funeral. The undertaker in- 
sisted that he must have new shoes. 
The family thought his good shoes could 
be shined up, but the funeral director 
acted as hurt as an interior decorator 
being asked to make transverse drapes 
out of cheesecloth. After the family 
yielded on that one, he sold them on a 
slumber robe at a cost of twenty-five 
dollars. Then, when the casket was 
opened to view, the slumber robe en- 
tirely hid the shoes. I like to think that 
you have inherited enough of my cuss- 
edness to be obstinate at this point. 

Hold the funeral about two or three 
days after I die. This should allow time 
enough for arrangements and for the 
family to gather. It should also be short 
enough a time to keep at a minimum 
the period of unrest and planning. 

I want flowers at my funeral. They 
add a sense of God's created beauty to 
a rather dismal scene. I want the flowers, 
however, to be only those provided by 
the family and a few others. Let my 
obituary in the newspaper say, “It is 
requested that flowers be omitted.” The 
boys from the lodge and from my Bible 
class will call up and ask if you really 
mean that. Tell the boys sure, it's all 
right for them to send a basket as a 
group. I wouldn't want you to start 
putting the word around, but I've al- 
ways thought that those who feel se- 
riously frustrated by not being allowed 
to spend money for flowers for my fu- 
neral could get together and buy some- 
thing highly useful and only modefately 
expensive for the high school, or the 
library, or the church. 

I just mentioned my obituary. News- 
paper stories about death are not likely 
to be scintillating prose, but one is en- 
titled to ask that the grammar be good 
and the facts factual. Harry Wilcox, 
like a dozen ‘others, will be around to 
ask “if there’s anything I can do for 
you.” Being a school teacher, Harry is 
literate. Ask Harry to write an account 
of my death and take it to the paper. 

The people down at the paper will 
appreciate it and we'll all get our names 
spelled right. Moreover, the emphasis 
will be where it belongs and accuracy 
will be assured. 

I think the funeral service should be 
held in the church. If there’s some good 
reason why it should be held in the 
funeral home, then the funeral home 
should be in effect transformed into a 
church. That is to say that a lectern 
should be provided, and the Bible 


(Continued on page 37) 
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164th General Assembly: 
History-Maker 


With the call to “awaken people to 
the realization that Christianity is a 
world movement of a living faith, with 
the divine power which alone is ade- 
quate for the revolutionary needs of 
our day,” the 164th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. met 
in New York City late last month. 

The some 870 commissioners repre- 
senting forty synods and 259 presby- 
teries in every state of the union, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Africa, Chile and Cuba 
returned to their homes last week after 
six days of intense work combined with 
a rousing salute to the 150-year-old 
Board of National Missions. 

They have acquired a new Modera- 
tor who was nominated by a potential 
rival and elected by acclamation in one 
of the briefest—and most heartwarming 


—elections in Assembly history (see next 


col.). The 1952-53 General Assembly 
leader is Dr. Hermann N. Morse, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of National 
Missions. 

They took important—and historic— 
steps toward the eventual union of the 
nation’s three major Presbyterian 
Churches, U.S.A.; U.S., and United. 

The steps include: joint action in the 
fields ‘of evangelism, stewardship and 
promotion, and the chaplaincy; approval 
of an action that would place a pro- 
posed plan of union before the 1953 
Assembly, and a far-reaching pulpit ex- 
change program. 

They received the welcome news 
that the Church’s top priority project— 
the vital $12,000,000 Building Funds 
campaign — was more than half-sub- 
scribed as of May 15. To date, more 
than $6,625,418 from 2,328 local con- 
gregations has been paid or pledged to 
create new Presbyterian churches and 
to better conditions in seminaries. 

And throughout the busy Assembly, 
held this year as it was fifty years ago 
in New York's solid, brown-stone Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church—the his- 
tory of Presbyterian National Missions 
emerged in speech, song and film. Her- 
alding this Missions’ sesquicentennial 
year were the world premiere of the 
anniversary film, “And Now Tomorrow”; 
Dr. John W. Christie's historical address; 
a jam-packed women’s meeting, and a 


great pageant and rally which drew 
thousands to Madison Square Garden 
last week. 

In other actions the Assembly (1) 
asked that the persecution of Prot- 
estants in Colombia (see P.L., May 24, 
page 7 this issue) be stopped; (2) adopt- 
ed a benevolence budget of $19,086,000, 
including a total of $13,500,000 from 
local churches—a slight rise over the 
1952 budget; (3) received the results 
of favorable presbytery action on an 
overture which set up a marriage regis- 
ter for all pastors; (4) asked a commit- 
tee to work toward interchurch revision 
of the Lord's Prayer; and (5) heard of 
the success of “pilot” tithing projects in 
many local churches. 

(Further General Assembly News will 
be in the next issue.) 


The Moderator Election: 
Man of the Year 


Last month, for the first time in twen- 
ty-five years, the Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church’s General Assembly 
was chosen by acclamation. 

He is the Reverend Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, quiet, white-haired general sec- 








retary of the Board of National Missions 
(see page 8). 

Dr. Morse succeeds Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson, pastor of Chicago’s famoy 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, as th 
highest honorary official in the Pres. 
byterian Church U.S.A. His election m 
the first day of the 164th General As 
sembly, meeting last month in Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New Yor 
City, was witnessed by a standing-room. 
only crowd of 2,000 commissioners. and 
visitors. 

The ovation was long and loud 
Dr. Morse ascended the pulpit stairs t 
take on his Moderatorial duties. 
election by acclamation was precede 
by eighteen seconds of electric sileno 
during which time any one of the 86 
commissioners present could have nomi 
nated another candidate. But no one did 

The last time an unopposed candidate 
was acclaimed Moderator was in 19% 
when the late, revered Foreign Mission 
Secretary, Dr. Robert E. Speer, heade 
the 139th General Assembly meeting 
San Francisco. 

Retiring Moderator Anderson p 
sented two gavels to his successor: on 
of thern made of wood from John Wit 


Opening business session crowds Fifth Avenue Church on May 22. In morning 
2,500 people attended traditional service of Communion which begins the Asser 
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son's home and the other, a gift 
»m some Sioux Indians in the Synod 
South Dakota, made of steer horn, 
»¢ hide, and eagle feathers. Dr. An- 
sn also gave Dr. Morse the Modera- 
x's Manual, an envelope of processed 
iets from the grave of missionary 
ioneer Narcissa Whitman, and the 
ioderator’s Celtic Cross. 
Dr. Morse was nominated for the 
foderatorship by Dr. John Watson 
hristie. who was himself endorsed for 
he post by his home presbytery of New 
astie, Delaware. 
“Ordinarily in an ordinary year,” Dr. 
Phristie began his nominating speech, 
we might honor the pastor of a large 
thurch because he is the pastor of a 
large church, or we might honor a pastor 
i a small church because he is the 
bastor of a small church . . . Or we 
night honor a man who came from a 
presbytery which had not had a Mod- 
ator for a long time. . . 
“Now this is no year for that kind of 
honsense. This is a year of National Mis- 
“Mions, and the man we want for Modera- 
“mor is the very best man in National 
“MMlissions . . . 
"@ “Who is equal to this task? There 
“iis only one man . . . He knows more 
“bout more Presbyterian churches than 
dat y man alive . . . That is Hermann 
orse—a great Christian—modest, ap- 
broachable, with lots of common sense, 
\deivhose whole life has been in National 
8 “EMissions . . . He is National Missions 
personified . . .” 
In accepting the post, Dr. Morse said, 
Malt has been suggested that I am mod- 
est. I need to be. I have any number 






































of reasons why I should feel very hum- * 


ble . . . If you have ever seen a turtle 
sitting on the top of a stump, you know 
he didn’t get there by himself . . . 

“I am very proud to be here. . . In 
recognition of the anniversary of the 
Board of National Missions we want to 
honor well those who served well—the 
men and women who have built their 
lives on the foundation of their Church 


“The theme of the Assembly reminds 
us we are not yet out of the woods, we 
are not in the Promised Land, there is 
still a great adventure for the Church 
in pioneering for Christ . . . 

“I will do the best I can in this 
Assembly and throughout the year.” 


Building Funds Campaign 
Over Halfway Mark 


Building Funds co-chairman Hugh 
Ivan Evans had a surprise up his min- 
isterial sleeve last month when he re- 
ported to the 164th General Assembly 
on the progress of the Church’s 
$12,000,000 drive for church building 
and seminary improvements. He re- 
quested of new Moderator Hermann 
Morse, “Will the Moderator please ask 
the Assembly to stand?” The some 870 
commissioners got to their feet. 

“Now those of you who estimate that 
we have so far collected under $1,- 
000,000 in pledges, please be seated.” 
A few commissioners sat down. Dr. 
Evans repeated his question several 
times, each time adding $1,000,000 


to the sum. By the time he got to 
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tor Hermann Morse (left) receives congratulations and Indian gavel as 
ol of National Missions anniversary from retiring Moderator H. Ray Anderson. 
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$6,000,000 many of the commissioners 
were seated. 

Then Dr. Evans revealed his surprise. 
The fund drive, with still two years to 
go, was already over the halfway mark 
—$6,625,418—in pledges received. The 
sum represents subscriptions from 2,328 
churches, 2,009 of which had accepted 
the quotas assigned them by the Build- 
ing Funds Commission. 

The Synod of California leads all 
synods in the amount of pledges already 
turned in to campaign headquarters— 
$786,479, or 65% of its quota. Next, 
with 55% of their quotas in, are Colo- 
rado, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore. Run- 
ners-up are Texas, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, and New Mexico. 

Los Angeles Presbytery led the presby- 
teries with the highest percentage—80% 
—of its churches participating. Runners- 
up were Pittsburgh, 72%; Detroit, 55%; 
Philadelphia, 52%; and New York, 49%. 

The smallest church to oversubscribe 
its quota was Shiloh Church, Tenstrike, 
Minnesota (thirty-five members), and 
the largest was the Presbyterian 
Church’s largest congregation, First 
Church, Hollywood, California (5,822 
members). 

In one day, pledges received at cam- 
paign headquarters in New York City 
totaled $1,118,000. 

Dr. Glenn W. Moore, secretary of 
the General Council and one of the di- 
rectors of the campaign, urged church 
people to continue to cooperate to in- 
sure the campaign’s success. He dis- 
cussed the fund-raising techniques be- 
ing used in the campaign. “The ques- 
tion has come up,” he said, “why the 
Church has employed professional help 
to raise this money. Some of you have 
remarked that we don’t want to raise 
money for professional companies.” 

“There are some things in a cam- 
paign like this that we would not be 
able to do ourselves, because of time, 
because we are unfamiliar with tech- 
niques . . . We didn’t want to take men 
out of the -pastorates for these jobs. 
What has to be done can be done by 
people who are in the habit of doing it.” 
Dr. Moore pointed out that the Building 
Funds Commission was still within its 
budget, and that the cost of the cam- 
paign was running less percentage -wise 
than the cost of the $24,000,000 Res- 
toration Fund drive. 

For Dr. Moore, Dr. Evans, lay co- 
chairman Samuel C. Slaymaker, and the 
hundreds of men and women who have 
worked and are working on this drive, 
the first Building Funds report was in- 
spiring news. The people of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. had accepted a 
great postwar challenge—and were 
meeting this challenge with resolve — 
and success, 
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Why Protestantism in Latin America? 


Some Protestants in the United 
States question the necessity and de- 
sirability of sending missionaries to 
Latin America, since our neighbors to 
the south are presumably Christian, in 
view of the fact that the countries of 
Latin America are considered to be 
practically 100 per cent Catholic. The 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States is not convinced that the per- 
centage is so high, as is evidenced by 
the fact that in recent years it has sent 
scores of its own missionaries to Latin 
America. 

In this report we do not propose to 
discuss the inherent right of the Prot- 
estant Church to send religious work- 
ers into Latin America, but rather to 
point out certain conditions obtaining 
in that part of the world which consti- 
tute a challenge to the Protestant 
Church and lay a grave responsibility 
upon it. 


In the first place, hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of the people 
south of the Rio- Grande, disillusioned 
with the Roman Catholic Church, have 
lost the faith in which they were 
brought up and are groping in the 
dark, yearning for something to fill the 
spiritual vacuum within them. A young 
Mexican agricultural student, telling 
of the loss of his faith, said wistfully, 
“I wish someone would help me believe 
again.” A Peruvian political exile said 
to the pastor of a Presbyterian church 
in Colombia, “I am searching for a 
faith to replace that which I have lost. 
If you don’t give it to me, there is no 
place where I can get it.” A Venezuelan 
student of dentistry said to a mission- 
ary, “I have no religion. You people 
have the truth. I wish all Venezuela 
were Protestant.” An Uruguayan dip- 
lomat said, “I won't have anything to 
do with that [Roman Catholic] Church. 
I won't even go to the official Te Deums 
the diplomatic corps is supposed to 
attend.” 

The first role, then, of Protestantism 
in Latin America is to fill the spiritual 
vacuum which characterizes an ever 
increasing number of people through- 
out that part of the world. 


In the second place, the people of 
Latin’ America are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the devastating effects 
of poverty and the lack of popular edu- 
cation. Fifty per cent of the popula- 


tion of Latin America is still illiterate, 
and the standard of living of the great 
masses of the people is unbelievably 
low. The leaders of the people’s move- 
ment are cognizant of the part that 
has been played by the Roman Cath- 
olic hierarchy in keeping the people 
ignorant and poverty-stricken. Conse- 
quently there is a steady swing away 
from religion and toward materialism 
on the part of many of the leaders of 
the masses, and on the part of many 
of thei: followers. 

The second role of Protestantism in 
Latin America is to stem the swing to 
atheistic materialism by showing the 
people that there is a religion that cares 
and is interested in their welfare, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 


In the third place, as has perhaps 
been deduced from what has already 
been said, the people’s movement in 
Latin America lacks a philosophy or 
ideology, except as that might be 
Marxian. The Communist Party is not 
so strong in Latin America, but there 
is a growing number of Marxists in all 
sectors of society, especially among the 
exploited groups, accentuating thus 
the swing to materialism. The rise of 
dictators here and there throughout 
the region, and the efforts of reaction- 
ary regimes to obstruct the develop- 
ment of a really democratic people’s 
movement, strengthen this tendency. 


Popular movements must be fired 
with some ideal beyond the needs of 
the moment. There are three philos- 
ophies vying for supremacy to the 
south of us. One is the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the patient enduring of 
wrong until everything is righted in 
the hereafter. The second is that of the 
university professors, which tends to- 
ward an optimistic pantheism and ends 
in a do-nothing policy. The third is the 
humanism which characterizes those 
leaders of the people who are trying 
to help the masses pull themselves up 
by their own bootstraps. 

None of these philosophies will sat- 
isfy the needs of the people in the long 
run—not even if they tie their national 
economy in with that of the United 
States and enjoy a certain amount of 
material prosperity on the surface. 
Latin America must achieve its own 
greatness, even as did this country. 
And Latin Americans should learn that 


the greatness of “North America” was, 
and still is, rooted in her evangelical 
Christianity. There is, then, another 
philosophy, and the third role of Prot. 
estantism is to provide Latin America 
with a spiritual foundation for the 
people's. movement, presenting to the 
people and their leaders the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ with all its social ‘implica. 
tions and its life-transforming power, 
capable not only of regenerating indi. 
viduals but likewise of transforming 
society through those regenerated 
individuals. 


Fourth and last. There are twenty 
republics to the south of us. All of these 
countries have constitutions modeled 
after that of the United States. They 
are all—theoretically, at least—in the 
category of democracies. There is a 
desperate struggle going on within 
each of these lands to achieve real 
democracy. Practically all the famous 
Latin American “revolutions” of the 
last century and a half can be explained 
as part of that perennial conflict. The 
peoples of Latin America consider 
themselves democratic, and they are 
striving to make their democracy more 
and more a reality. We in this land of 
liberty should be deeply sympathetic 
with this struggle. 

And so the fourth role of Protestant- 
ism in Latin America is to help lay the 
spiritual foundation of democracy in 
those lands. Only the Protestant 
Church can do this, for the Protestant 
Church is inherently democratic, and 
the only countries in the world where 
democracy is effective are Protestant 
countries. 


In a word, then, the role of Prot- 
estantism in Latin America is fourfold: 
to fill the ever-growing vacuum; to 
stem the swing to materialism; to fur- 
nish the people with spiritual roots for 
their onwardgoing movement; and to 
help lay the foundation of true demoe- 
racy. In the face of increasing perse- 
cution and other forms of obstruction- 
ism, the Protestant Church must rise 
to the occasion and bear its responsi- 
bility faithfully and effectually. 

—T. Bancrort REIFSNYDER 

Tall, fifty-six-year-old Dr. Reifsnyder, 
veteran of more than thirty years of 
Presbyterian work in Latin America, is 
now head of the Church’s seminary in 
Ibague, Colombia. 
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Race Relations: 
A New Era? 


Despite recent trouble in Florida 
and on the West Coast, the United 
States seems today to be on the verge 
of a new era of improved relations be- 
tween the races. And, for a change, the 
Protestant churches of America are lead- 
ing in this move, not following. And 
they are acting as well as speaking. 

Several dramatic moves have been 
made by local congregations to demon- 
strate a desire for Christian brother- 
hood. Church and interchurch bodies 
have taken steps to end or reduce dis- 
crimination. And there is a feeling on 
the part of many church leaders that 
the time has come for bold action to 
achieve this new era. 

Dr. Edward H. Pruden, Baptist leader 
and pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Washington, D. C., put the issue 
frankly and squarely before all Chris- 
tians when he told delegates to the 
recent annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Council of Churches that we 
must risk “violent disfavor in order to 
promote interracial brotherhood. 

“For too long a time,” he said, “we 
have made the subject of brotherhood 
a topic for parlor conversation, and now 
we recognize the stark necessity of 
translating into actual experience our 
belief in brotherhood if our position 
is to be taken at all seriously.” 

Three Presbyterian U.S.A. churches 
have translated theory into action in 
the past month. The story of the dra- 
matic merger of San Francisco's Hope 
Presbyterian Church (Negro) and West- 
minster Presbyterian Church (white) in- 
to a single nonracial congregation (see 
P.L., May 24), was read in newspapers 
and newsmagazines throughout the 
world. 

And this week, in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, the Reverend Virgil P. Moccia 
took over his duties as pastor of the 
city’s Bidwell Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Moccia, thirty-five-year-old West Vir- 
ginian and Western Seminary graduate, 
is probably the first white pastor ever 
to accept a call from a Negro congre- 
gation. 

The young minister, for eight years 
pastor of Pittsburgh’s Manchester Pres- 
byterian Church, had been moderator 
of the Bidwell session while the congre- 
gation looked for a pastor. During a 
pulpit committee meeting of the Bidwell 
Church, Mr. Moccia announced that he 
would like to add his name to those of 
the men being considered. 

Mr. Albert Saunders, clerk of ses- 
sion, said later, “For a moment, we were 
stunned. One of the pulpit committee- 
men asked Mr. Moccia, ‘Are you kid- 
ding?’ He answered, ‘I was never more 
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serious in my life.’ ” With congregational 
and presbytery endorsement, the call 
was made and accepted. Mr. Moccia 
said that he had felt the call for some 
time but hadn’t entered his application 
because he didn’t know how it would 
be received. The new Bidwell pastor 
added that his wife and four daughters 
wanted to come as much as he did. 

“We feel certain that everything is 
going to work out fine,” Mr. Saunders 
added. “The younger element is most 
enthusiastic about Mr. Moccia’s coming 
to us. They know all about him from 
their weekday education classes at the 
Manchester Church.” While he was at 
Manchester, Mr. Moccia had conducted 
interracial weekday classes and vacation 
Bible schools, and had been leader of 
an interracial youth group. 

In another unique venture, a race re- 
lations committee of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church is sponsoring a 
student exchange program between 
Bennett College, an all-Negro women’s 
school in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
and Heidelberg College in Tiffin, Ohio. 
Miss Helen Keen, a Heidelberg student 
now at Bennett, is perhaps the first white 
girl ever to attend an all-Negro college. 

Denominationally, the General Con- 
ference of The Methodist Church 
mapped out a wide program to cut 
down segregation in all of its jurisdic- 
tions, agencies, seminaries, and local 
churches. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, which met last month in Miami, 
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Florida, revealed that six of its semi- 
naries and colleges were accepting Ne- 
gro students. 

Overseas, the British Council of 
Churches, at its annual meeting, de- 
clared that the prosperity of native ter- 
ritories in Central Africa “must not be 
sought by domination of either Africans 
or Europeans nor by race segregation, 
but by partnership.” 

And in East Africa, the Overseas 
Presbytery of Kenya has petitioned the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland for permission to begin nego- 
tiations to establish a single Presbyterian 
Church for members of all races in the 
colony. The move was made, the peti- 
tion said, in an attempt to avoid having 
three groups in Kenya of the Presby- 
terian order with their main difference 
“a racial one.” 

“The unhappy divisions manifest in 
South Africa,” it said, “are here a warn- 
ing to East Africans who seek to avoid 
the repetition of a situation where there 
is a [white] Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa, a Bantu Presbyterian 
Chureh, and an Overseas Presbytery of 
South Africa which exists only for the 
sake of missionaries. 

“Kenya wishes to set an example of 
racial cooperation and unity by open- 
ing up discussions aiming at one 
Church with a membership drawn from 
all races domiciled in East Africa while 
preserving to Christians of each race 
their customary forms of worship.” 


To promote good will and brotherhood, four clergymen of different faiths pose for 
sculptors at annual exhibition of National Association of Women Artists. Front to 
rear, they are: Dr. David De Sola Pool, New York rabbi; Dr. Henry S. Leiper, World 
Council of Churches executive; Dr. Benjamin E, Mays, Morehouse College president; 
and the Very Rev. Msgr. John Reilly, New York Foundling Hospital administrator. 
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Protestant Unity 
Moves Reported 


Protestant church unity was a promi- 
nent topic of discussion last month as 
many major denominations in the United 
States and England reported on union 
progress made during the past year. 

Proposed mergers involve the Bap- 
tists and the Disciples of Christ; the 
Congregationalists and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church; the Methodists 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
and the U.S., U.S.A., and United Pres- 
byterian Churches (see P.L., page 18). 
In England, friendly steps were being 
taken between the Church of England 
and the Methodists, and the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland. 

In Chicago, the American Baptist 
Convention and the International Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ held joint 
sessions in an effort to pave the way 
for eventual unification. Dr. Edward 
Hughes Pruden, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Washington, discounted 
the assumption that baptism by immer- 
sion is the basic doctrine of the Baptist 
denomination, and said, “We do believe 
in baptism by immersion, but that is not 
the doctrine around which our denomi- 
national position is established. The 
central conviction out of which this and 
other Baptist practices emerge is the 
dignity, sanctity, and competency of the 
individual believer.” 

The Baptists and Disciples have rec- 
ommended that the two denominations 
become better acquainted through pul- 
pit exchanges, simultaneous conven- 
tions, and joint area meetings. The 
Chicago conventions were the first na- 
tional meetings ever to be held concur- 
rently. 

In Philadelphia last week, plans were 
proceeding for the proposed merger of 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

This was the first joint meeting on 
union since Brooklyn Supreme Court 
Justice Meier Steinbrink blocked the 
proposed merger in January, 1950. The 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York recently reversed the de- 
cision, thus paving the way for further 
merger considerations. 

At the same time, officials of the Com- 
mittee for the Continuation of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, who 
have announced plans to appeal the 
Appellate Division's ruling, met with 
members of the Church’s General Coun- 
cil “in the interests of Christian fellow- 
ship.” 

In San Francisco, the Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference announced that my 
commissions of The Methodist Churc 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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are hoping to work out a plan for inter- 
communion. They have prepared a 
booklet outlining the history of the two 
bodies including their common origin in 
the Church of England. The booklet 
contains, side by side, texts of the sac- 
raments, rites, ceremonies, and articles 
of religion in the two Churches. Chair- 
men of the study said it “startlingly re- 
veals the common heritage of our 
communions.” 

And in England, the Conference of 
Evangelical Churchmen (Anglican) last 
month declared that the time was ri 
for a “specific approach” to the Metho- 
dist Church in Great Britain. The Angli- 
can Convocation of Canterbury 
endorsed a resolution for the conditional 
pulpit fellowship between the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian). 


Two Pennsylvania Churches 
Mark 200th Anniversaries 


Two historic Presbyterian churches 
in eastern Pennsylvania are this year 
celebrating 200th anniversaries, 

In the little river settlement of Shaw- 
nee-on-Delaware, the some 100 mem- 
bers of Shawnee Church will this month 
commemorate a colorful period of his- 
tory. Pioneer preacher William Tennent, 
Jr., once supplied this pulpit, and dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, worshipers 
met in constant fear of Indian attacks. 
The old graveyard surrounding the 
church is studded with tombstones of 
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and Lu- 
theran parishioners who once worshiped 
at Shawnee. The present brick building, 


recently renovated, was built in 1853 
when the original colonial stone edifice 
was torn down. Still visible in the old 
cornerstone are initials of the church’s 
first elders, carved there in 1752. Present 
pastor is the Reverend Robert Bradburn, 
_ The other bicentennial church is the 
rural Pequea Church of Narvon (the 
Reverend Robert L. Roberts, pastor), 
Though the church is itself more than 
200 years old, last month’s celebration 
marked the 200th year since the Robert 
Smith Academy was founded on the 
church site. The academy was founded 
by and named for Irishman Robert 
Smith, who came to this country as a 
boy, was converted to Presbyterianism, 
studied for the ministry, became the 
third pastor of Pequea Church, and in 
1790 became Moderator of the second 
General Assembly. 

At the celebration last month five pic- 
tures, donated by retired Professor 
Jacob Beam of Princeton University, 
were dedicated. The pictures were of 
former General Assembly Moderators 
Robert Smith, John Witherspoon, Sam- 
uel Stanhope Smith, and John Blair, and 
of the house near Pequea Church where 
Robert Smith lived. 


National Council Hits 
Latest Communist Lie 


Last month the National Council of 
Churches was drawn into the wide- 
spread Red propaganda campaign ac- 
cusing the West of “germ warfare” in 
Korea and China. 

But Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council, 
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Members of 200-year-old Shawnee Church this month mark its bicentennial. 
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made short shrift of the move. “The 


numerous statements on germ warfare ° 


coming from regions under Soviet con- 
trol in the name of church officials bear 
a marked similarity. They give the im- 
pression of a concerted move, and raise 
the question as to how much political 
pressure is being brought to bear on 
church officials, and how much inde- 
pendent judgment is reflected in such 
protests.” 

Replying to a letter from the presi- 
dent of the General Synod of the 
Hungarian Reformed Church urging 
American churches to protest the use 
of bacteriological weapons by the UN, 
Dr. Cavert pointed out that the charges 
were strongly denied by the United Na- 
tions command and that the states 
making the charges had delayed in ac- 
cepting international investigation of the 
matter. 

Later, in a public statement about 
the exchange of letters, Dr. Cavert said, 
“Since then, the offer of investigation 
by the international Red Cross has been 
rejected by the states which launched 
the charges of germ warfare. Surely this 
is the heart of the issue. Significance 
cannot be attached to an accusation un- 
less the accuser is willing to cooperate 
in securing objective evidence. 

“Furthermore, the humanitarian offer 
of the World Health Organization to 
help in any remedial action required by 
the situation, regardless of origin, has 
been similarly rejected by those making 
the accusations.” 


The Church in India: 
Realistic Policy 


A realistic new missionary policy 
planned to prevent in India what has 
happened in China was recommended 
last month by representatives of the ma- 
jor denominations associated with the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Noting the gains made by the Com- 
munist Party during the last election 
in India, the India Committee of the 
National Council's Division of Foreign 
Missions has recornmended: 

1) the immediate development of a 
self-sustaining, national Indian Church; 

2) development and use of literature 
showing the basic differences between 
Christian and Communist doctrine; 

8) an all-out effort to influence Amer- 
ican public opinion and the U. S. Con- 
gress to expand use of Point Four in 
India. 


The statement quoted E. C. Bhatty, 
prominent Indian representative on the 
National Christian Council in India, as 
predicting that “unless something more 
positive and dramatic is done to amelior- 
ate the economic condition of the masses 
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in South India, there is every likelihood 
of the entire peninsula and West Bengal 
going Red within the next five years.” 

While the statement stressed the re- 
sponsibility of the government in stem- 
ming the Communist trend in India, it 
urged the Indian Church and mission 
boards to do immediately what many 
churches did not do in China during 
the pre-Communist period. 

The churches and mission agencies 
were advised to develop more national 
leaders to assist missionaries in admin- 
istrative positions; to develop voluntary 
lay leaders in rural congregations; and 
to increase “rural work . . . with delib- 
erate emphasis upon helping people to 
help themselves produce more for the 
sustenance of physical life.” They were 
urged to “begin at once to find ways 
in which progressively to turn over 
more mission property in India to trust 
associations based in India.” 

To allay Asiatic criticism of the West- 
ern scale of living in India, the state- 
ment suggested conversion of large 
missionary residences into institutions; 
the placement of single missionaries on 
a salary scale on a par with nationals; 
and a careful selection of missionary 
personnel who can readily adjust to 
simpler modes of living. 

To help counter successful Commu- 
nist propaganda, the Council envisages 
a large-scale program for the production 
and widespread distribution of litera- 
ture. The books will be aimed at three 
types of readers: the intellectuals, high- 
school graduates, and the barely literate. 
Subjects will include information about 
successful Christian projects, U. S. and 
the UN activities, land redistribution, 
and electric power and tools. 


The Council said the importance of | 


a literature program cannot be under- 
estimated, A letter from the Reverend 
Loy Long, American Board missionary, 
described Communist activities of this 
nature. “There was a large book-stall 
in the middle of the fair grounds, han- 
dling only Communist literature,” he 
wrote. “They were as busy as a peanut 
peddler . . . handing out packets of free 
literature, and ‘selling’ magazines and 
books at give-away prices. . . . In the 


free packet were nine magazines and | 


beauti lored folders traying life | 
eautiful colored folders portraying life | fourth speaker chose Dr. Leslie D. 


in Russia. . . . Imagine ome all that 
for sixty-five cents, I have read enough 
of that literature to know that it will 
make a deep impression on many Indian 
minds. .. .” 

The Council also called for the send- 
ing of “able, influential, and _high- 
minded Americans” on good will mis- 
sions to India with the expectation that 
they will help to foster an understanding 
of India’s problems on their return to 
the U.S. 
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Presbyterian Life 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Dear Friends: 

The husband of one of our members 
has been a Roman Catholic. When I 
called at his home recently, he indicated 
that he was interested in joining the 
Présbyterian Church. I began to tell him 
of the beliefs and method of government 
of our denomination, but I was just 
warming to the subject when he held up 
his hand for me to stop. 

“I know about presbyteries and elders 
and General Assembly and some of 
the things the Presbyterian Church 
teaches,” he said. “You see, I’ve been 
reading PRESBYTERIAN LiFe this year.” 

I told our session about this when we 
discussed our Every Home Plan renewal 
a couple of weeks ago. As a result, we 
voted to add to our list a number of 
families of prospective members as well 
as all our men in the armed services and 
our college students. We felt it would 
help prepare them for the day in the 
future when we will receive them into 
our fellowship. 

—Homenr L. RIckeE., Pastor 
First Church, Port Allegheny, Pa. 
ee @ 

Our Mariners Club, which has a 
membership of more than twenty 


| couples, has recently adopted a policy 


of devoting one discussion period a 


| month to articles appearing in Pressy- 


TERIAN Lire. At our meeting several 
weeks ago, four people each chose an 
article to review and discuss with the 
group. The first took the statement in 
The Sounding Board by Dr. Clarence E. 
Macartney of Pittsburgh and the an- 
swer given him by Dr. Albert G. Butzer, 
Chairman of the Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce. A major in the Re- 
serves of the Army Signal Corps then 


| led a discussion on universal military 


training. My wife, who is Chairman for 
Social Education and Action for South- 
ern Idaho Presbyterial, reviewed the 
Dixon, New Mexico, schools’ case. The 


Weatherhead’s articles on prayer, which 
appeared some months ago. 

The interest engendered by this 
meeting has been clearly noticed not 
only by me but by others in the congre- 
gation. Several people have remarked 
that as a result of this meeting they are 
reading the magazine more carefully 
and eagerly than ever before. 


—GERALD V. Case, Pastor 
Presbyterian-Baptist Church, 
Wendell, Idaho 
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NEWS 


Presbyterian College 
Moves—the Texas Way 


The city of San Antonio, Texas, 
moved a university lock, stock, and bar- 
rel in one day last month. 

The college was Trinity University, 
eighty-three-year-old Presbyterian-relat- 
ed institution, which was moved May 13 
from its old campus to a gleaming, new, 
107-acre campus five miles across the 
Mission City. 

The date was set aside in a public 
proclamation by Mayor Sam Bell Steves 
as Trinity Moving Day, and all San 
Antonians were called on to help wher- 
ever possible. 

In response, town and gown joined 
forces in one of the most unusual large- 
scale movings in modern history. 

The San Antonio Association of Mo- 
tor Carriers—which represents forty-five 
trucking firms—provided without charge 
fifty-one vans, trucks, and trailers, and 
seventy-two professional moving men. 
More than 500 students, faculty mem- 
bers, and alumni put aside books and 
duties to pack the enormous vans. 

The members of the 117th M. P. Bat- 
talion of Fort Sam Houston, and the 
14lst Infantry Regiment of the Texas 
National Guard furnished radio commu- 
nications and directed traffic. First aid 
stations on both campuses were set up 
and staffed by Baptist Memorial Hos- 
pital nurses. The San Antonio Fire and 
Police Departments lent their assistance. 
The university newspaper, the Trini- 
tonian, established press and informa- 
tion booths at both campuses to provide 


services to newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision representatives covering the mov- 
ing-day story. Coordination between the 
two points of work was achieved through 
the use of walkie-talkie equipment. 

Mayor Steves and other city and 
county officials and members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce donned overalls 
and carried packing cases. The cere- 
monies opened with brief talks, band 
music, and the presentation of an “hon- 
orary degree” of “Doctor of Moving” 
upon T. W. Longino, president of the 
San Antonio Association of Motor Car- 
riers. 

A barbecue for all the movers was 
held on the new campus. Guest of honor 
was a pretty “Miss Moving Day” elected 
by the student body. 

The mountains of academic parapher- 
nalia which were moved to the new 
campus included such items as 45,000 
books, 900 student armchairs, 1,600 
chairs, and 115 office desks. The movers 
estimated that almost 5,000 man-hours 
of work went into the operation, and 
that if the professional movers and ve- 
hicles had been working commercially, 
the cost to Trinity would have been 
about $11,000. Trinity volunteer stu- 
dents and faculty members saved the 
University another $4,000 in labor. 

As the final vanloads left the old 
campus site, a farewell ceremony was 
staged in which the flag was lowered 
from the flagpole and escorted to the 
new campus. 

Trinity’s new campus is one of the 
most modern in America. The new quar- 














Dr. James W. Laurie, Trinity University president, San Antonio, Texas, is carried 
right along by tide of volunteer workers during one-day moving operations. 
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ters were the first buildings in the coun- 
try to be constructed by the Youtz- 
Slick Lift Slab Method. According to 
Architectural Forum, the Magazine of 
Building, “There have been modem 
‘horizontal’ buildings before, but none 
whose sheltering slabs sweep for such 
‘miles’ without apparent support.” 

An administration and _ classroom 
building, the library, and a dormitory 
have been finished. Two more buildings 
are under construction, and a sixth 
structure has been planned. 

President of Trinity is Presbyterian 
Church leader Dr. James W. Laurie, 
former pastor of Central Presbyterian 


Church, Buffalo, New York. 


Spanish Hierarchy Attacks 
U. S. Catholic Journals 


Another revealing view of the way 
some Roman Catholics feel about Prot- 
estants was trumpeted to the world last 
month by Ecclesia, weekly journal of 
Spain’s Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

But, for a change, the attacks made 
by this publication were not specifically 
directed against Protestants, but at two 
American Catholic papers—America, a 
Jesuit weekly magazine published in 
New York, and the Indiana Catholic and 
Record, official newspaper of the In- 
dianapolis archdiocese. Both U.S. jour- 
nals have recently been critical of the 
Spanish hierarchy’s attitude toward 
Protestantism, especially with regard to 
the now-famous pastoral letter on the 
“Protestant danger” issued in February 
by Cardinal Segura (see P.L., March 29). 


Coed Joan Hallock takes global map # 
her project on Trinity’s Moving Day. 
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The Spanish Catholic paper accused 
America and the Catholic and Record of 
incurring “real doctrinal errors contrary 
to papal encyclicals.” Ecclesia said that 
the Indiana rer declared that 
Spain in refusing to allow “complete re- 
ligious freedom in our times, gives the 
impression of living four centuries be- 
hind in questions of religious peace and 
concord.” It accused America of pro- 
pounding a “new political philosophy” 
which “defends religious freedom, even 
in Catholic nations.” 

In rebutting the American Catholic 
opinions, Ecclesia stated that Spain had 
foreseen the danger of Protestantism be- 
fore anyone else. Ever since the sixteenth 
century, the paper said, Spain has fought 
Protestantism, not only with her theo- 
logians and her armies, but also with the 
Inquisition, While the United States had 
granted “full religious and political free- 
dom,” which automatically made Com- 
munism legal, Spain took the lead in the 
anti-Communist fight. 

The Spanish Catholic organ declared 
further that “the Spanish prelates and 
theologians . . . maintain that Catholics, 
in fields affecting state and church rela- 
tions and religious freedom, must con- 
form more with theology and papal 
encyclicals than with political philos- 
ophy, which needs to be enlightened by 
theologians in such delicate matters.” It 
accused the magazine America of a mis- 
guided, conciliatory attitude toward 
Protestants and said, “The thesis of the 
new political philosophy . . . cannot be 
accepted in any manner or form.” It 
recalled papal encyclicals issued by 
Pope Pius IX and Leo XIII which, it 
said, conceded only “tolerance” of other 
religions “when circumstances advise it 
in order to avoid greater evils.” 

The Spanish bishops’ view on this 
question, Ecclesia asserted, were sup- 
ported by the “most authoritative” Jesuit 
magazine, Civilta Cattolica, published 
in Rome. The Vatican Jesuit organ was 

ed as saying that religious equality 
is not rationally understandable unless 
it is assumed that all religions are good 
and true, and that consequently they 
are equally worthy of the same treat- 
ment by the civil authority. . . . The 
tesults of juridical equality of cults is 
due only to the refusal to recognize that 
the Catholic religion is the only true 
teligion and that the Catholic Church is 
the only true Church.” 

The editors of the two U.S. journals 
were quick to reply to these charges. 
The Reverend Robert E. Hartnett of 
America said that the editorial “simply 
proved that Ecclesia was defending 
Cardinal Segura’s position. Our editorial 
did not contend that such a position was 
untenable. It merely explained that it is 
not the only position tenable by Cath- 
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olics, The fact that so Catholic a country 
as Eire assures complete religious liberty 
to Protestants is enough to substantiate 
our position.” 

Father Hartnett also added that “on 
the general issue of church-state rela- 
tions, two different views are in compe- 
tition today in Catholic circles. The 
Spanish view is perhaps more common. 
The other is the more liberal view, which 
is, as a matter of fact, also widely ac- 
cepted. Eminent American Catholic pre- 
jates . . . have had no difficulty about 
accepting separation of church and state 
in the United States.” 

The Reverend Raymond Bosler, edi- 
tor of the Indiana Catholic and Record, 
said, “We have found the stand of some 
of the Spanish clergy embarrassing to us 
and to other Catholics in other parts of 
the world. Catholics are in disagreement 
on many things. We do have the same 
theology but we do argue over the ap- 
plication of it.” 


The Busy Burbankers 


Several years ago an elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, referred to his church as “the 
rattiest-looking church in the city.” To- 
day, because of volunteer labor and 
large-scale contributing by Pastor Ches- 
ter Buley and his 885 parishioners, that 
church has a new $125,000 education 
building completely paid for and a 
$250,000 sanctuary and social hall under 
construction. The church has been called 
one of the most modern in the nation. 

“I have to draz my feet to hold them 
back,” says Pastor Buley, referring to his 
enthusiastic flock. 

When he became pastor in 1948, 
there were 600 members, 325 church 
school children, old equipment, and not 
much money. He soon appointed a build- 
ing committee. One of the ideas it 
handed down was a 5 per cent giving 
plan, whereby members were to give 5 
per cent of their annual incomes to the 
church. Forty families responded, and 
the rest of the congregation increased 
their pledges as best they could. 

The most general reaction to the 5 
per cent plan was summed up by one 
member: “I thought it was going to 
create a financial crisis in our family, 
but instead we seem to have more 
money than ever. . . . It has made all 
of us become budget-conscious and 
more saving.” 

The chief expense in improving the 
church was labor. But this expense was 
cut to a minimum by church members, 
who worked a total of 20,000 man-hours 
in 1950. The men did construction 
work, and the women made draperies 
and furniture covers and planned the 
decorating scheme. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 


Boards and Agencies 


Daughters of Dorcas, by Florence 
Hayes. The editor of Outreach has 
written the story of women’s mis- 
sionary work, which reached its 
seventy-fifth year in 1952. Fea- 
tures early and current projects 
and colorful personalities. Paper, 
75c. 

It Came to Pass, by Edward A. 
Odell. Presbyterian missions in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and with other 
denominations in the Dominican 
Republic. From pastor in Puerto 
Rico to Board Secretary, Dr. Odell 
was active in the West Indies fields 
for forty-four years. Paper, 50c. 

Guideposts for Missionary Educa- 
tion. Annual pamphlet issued by 
the mission boards as a guide for 
the mission-study themes for 1952- 
538. Contains stimulating material 
on Africa for Church Family 
Nights, and on Home Missions and 
Human Rights for organizational 
meetings. 15c. 

Josephine Eyenga; Hanna of Yane- 
ban; Bafia Evangelist. Three leaf- 
lets containing heartwarming sto- 
ries that show the greatest power 
in the world today at work in the 
lives of individual men and women 
in Africa. 1 to 100 free; additional, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

Religious Drama Workshop. A 
folder issued by the Division of 
Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Describes the plans made 
for the Religious Drama Work- 
shop to be held at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, August 11-21, 1952. 
Sponsored cooperatively by the 
Protestant churches of North 
America, this is the only project of 
its kind, providing help and in- 
spiration for those who are re- 
sponsible for leadership of drama 
in the Church. Free. 

Calls for Church Vocations. Oppor- 
tunities for men and women in- 
terested in church vocations are 
listed and described. Leaders who 
counsel with young people con- 
cerning their life work should have 
copies of this leaflet. Free. 


Write for comprehensive free catalog of Litera- 

ture and Audio-Visual Materials. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian Distri- 

bution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia 
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NEWS 


When the building was completed 
there was still a debt of $37,000. Now, 
two years later, the debt is gone. 

Perhaps the most unusual conveni- 
ence planned for the new buildings is 
the use of industrial television for spe- 
cial services. Worship services will be 
held in the main sanctuary and telecast 
into the social hall. So even though the 
new sanctuary will seat only 650 per- 
sons, overflow crowds will be able to 
see the service in another room. 


For the Record 


New congregation. A new church 
with thirty-five members—the Nellis 
Presbyterian Church, Nellis, West Vir- 
ginia—was organized last month by the 
Presbytery of Parkersburg. Christian 
education director Shirley J. Smith 
helped unite the congregation during 
her ten years of work in Nellis. The 
Reverend Linus Brown of nearby Ridge- 
view leads worship services. 


Anniversaries, The Presbytery of 
Erie, Pennsylvania, entered its 150th 
year recently. Former General Assem- 
bly Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson 
spoke at the opening anniversary service. 
A pageant portraying the history of the 
presbytery was staged at Edinboro State 
Teachers College, Edinboro. Participat- 
ing were 250 Presbyterians from 
churches throughout the presbytery. 

The following churches celebrated 
100th anniversaries recently: the First 
Presbyterian Church of Yonkers, New 
York (Dr. Thornton B. Penfield, Jr., 
pastor); First Presbyterian Church, 
Tonawanda, New York (the Reverend 
Howard L. Davies, pastor); the Presby- 
terian Church of Chestnut Hill, Penn- 
sylvania (Dr. Burleigh Cruikshank, pas- 
tor); and Emmanuel Presbyterian 
Church, New York City (the Reverend 
Clarence E. Boyer, pastor). 

Churches planning to celebrate 100th 
anniversaries this month include the 
First Presbyterian Church, Vinton, Iowa 
(The Reverend Bonte Grussing, pastor), 
and the Presbyterian Church of Lodi, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Ervin J. Blair, 
pastor). 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Aurora, Missouri (the Reverend Milton 
F. Klein, pastor) last month observed 
its seventy-fifth anniversary. 

The seventieth anniversary of the 
First Presbyterian Church of El Paso, 
Texas (the Reverend Stewart W. Hart- 
felter, pastor) was observed recently. 

In Brooklyn, New York, members of 
the Irving Square Presbyterian Church 
(the Reverend George A. Crapullo, pas- 
tor) last month observed their church's 
fiftieth anniversary. 

Another fiftieth anniversary was cele- 


brated last month at Ravenswood Pres. 
byterjan Church, Chicago, Illinois (Dr, 
Clarence N. Wright, pastor). 

In Borger, Texas, members of the 
First Presbyterian Church (the Rever- 
end James G. Glenn, pastor) will next 
week celebrate the church’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

Dr. John H. Stanton, pastor of the 
Westmont Presbyterian Church, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania, was guest preacher 
recently at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
service of a church—First Church, Mans- 
field, Pennsylvania—which he helped 
to build as its pastor in 1927. Pastor of 
the Mansfield church is the Reverend 
John Ross Hays. 

The School of Religion of the State 
University of Iowa last month marked 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. Director of 
the school is Presbyterian Dr. M. Willard 
Lampe. 


Dedications. Presbyterian church 
buildings recently dedicated include: 

A plant for Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
(Dr. G. Raymond Campbell, pastor). 

A Christian education building for 
Hunting Ridge Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland (the Reverend David W., 
Weaver, pastor). 

A church school unit for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Medford, Ore- 
gon (Dr. D. Kirkland West, pastor). 

Renovated quarters for the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts (the Reverend D. Earl Daniel, 
pastor). 

Renovated quarters for Robertson 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (the Reverend Raymond H. 
Swartzback, pastor). 

A new plant for the North Shore 
Presbyterian Church, Shorewood, Wis- 
consin (the Reverend Meredith Hogue, 
pastor). 

A new plant for the West Side United 
Protestant Church, Richland, Washing- 
ton (Presbyterian Elmer J. Larson, 
pastor). 


Cornerstone-laying. A cornerstone 
was laid recently for the new First Pres 
byterian Church of Schaller, Iowa (the 
Reverend G. H. Hulsebus, pastor). 


Eldest elder dies. The Presbyterian 
Church’s much-acclaimed eldest elder 
— 106-year-old, white-bearded John J. 
Ray of Hemphill Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas—died last month after a brief il- 
ness. He leaves behind him a record of 
eighty-eight years as an elder, is sur 
vived by three sons. His personal formu 
la for a long life was: “Try to live right 
And try to treat everybody right.” He at 
tended Hemphill Church regularly until 
last year. 
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Of People and Places 


To alert the clergy. Bloomfield Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bloomfield, New Jer- 
gy, will be host this month to a score 
of Presbyterian pastors at the Seminary’s 
frst Industrial Chaplaincy Institute. | 
Seminary President Frederick Schweit- 
zr said the institute is an effort to help 
pastors rediscover the human relations 
problems of urban life. “We feel,” he 
said, “that it is an important part of a/| 
seminary’s responsibility to keep the| 
dergy in close touch with the workaday 
world. Even the most conscientious of 
ministers, in preoccupation with their 
own church work, tend to lose track of 
trends in the world around them.” 





Wooster and Princeton get grants. 
The Presbyterian-related College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, and Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey, are 
two of eleven educational institutions in 
the U. S. and Canada recently awarded 
grants under the Carnegie Foundation. 
With the money the faculty of each in- 
stitution will begin a four-year program 
of analyzing and revamping its under- 
graduate program of arts and sciences. 


Speaker of the Year. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, pastor of the largest Presbyterian 
church in the world—First Church of 
Hollywood, California— was recently 
named Speaker of the Year in Religion 
by the Tau Kappa Alpha National Col- 
lege Honor Society in Speech. The 
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award, now in its third year, “recognizes 
distinguished public speakers who ex- | 
emplify the importance of superior oral | 
communication in democratic society.” 
The membership of Dr. Evans’s church 
isnow 6,257. Some eighty persons were 
baptized and 209 people received into 
the church one Sunday recently. 


Mothers and daughters. The women 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Alma, | 
Michigan, recently played the role of 
mother to girls of Presbyterian-related 
Alma College at a mother-daughter ban- 
quet. Each woman chose a “daughter,” 
called for her at the college, and took 
her to the banquet in the church. Mrs. 
Gordon Hagadorn is Women’s Associa- 
tion president. 


Louisville students get fellowships. 
Three seniors at the Presbyterian Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary were recently 
awarded graduate fellowships. The men 
are; Richard B. Hunter of Denten, 

exas; George J. Clementson, Pittsburgh, 

ennsylvania; and Grayson L. Tucker, 
t, Laurel, Mississippi. Each fellowship 
is worth $500. The awards were made 
m the basis of scholarship, personality, 
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hd promise of usefulness in the ministry. 
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WANTED—Choir director and organist, who 
also is qualified for Christian education work, 
by strong suburban church in western New 
York. Man or woman not over 45. Salary $4,000. 
Applv Box W. Presbyterian Life, 321 South 4th 
St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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IN TIMES LIKE THESE 
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A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
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Dept. PL-312 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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¢ The Future of the Church 


PLANS FOR TRAINING ELDERS 


The number one need in the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. is training for rul- 
ing elders to fulfill their tasks of sacred 
service. Better-trained leadership at our 
highest level is imperative if the twenty- 
first century is to find us prepared. 

The spiritual qualifications for our 
Presbyterian clergy, coupled with the 
academic requirements prerequisite to 
ordination are commensurate with the 
highest standards. We have about ten 
thousand clergy. 

We heve approximately sixty thou- 
sand ruling elders who share equally 
with our clergy in the responsibility of 
leadership of our denomination through 
the judicatories of the Church. What 
would it not mean in terms of advance 
in the future life of our Church if spe- 
cific training of ruling elders-elect be- 
came a standard prerequisite to ordina- 
tion? The present spiritual requirements 
should be firmly upheld. In addition, 
why not begin now to evolve a program 
of specific training as a preliminary re- 
quirement for ruling-elder ordination in 
accordance with the wise principle of 
our Church relative to the prerequisites 
for teaching-elder ordination? 

A practical, effective plan is possible. 
Let a General Assembly cause to be pre- 
pared four textbooks to be couched in 
the language of laymen, treating: (1) an 
interpretation of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith; (2) a succinct outline 
of Church history, defining the develop- 
ment of Presbyterian polity and prac- 
tice; (3) an interpretation of the duties 
of the ruling elder and how best to carry 
them out; (4) a clear account of our 
current total program with a definition 
of the ruling-elder’s responsibility in 
making this program effective. When 
such texts were made available, the 
practice could develop that a prospec- 
tive new elder’s election would be con- 
tingent on his studying these texts over 
a period of a year prior to ordination. At 
the completion of the study, he would 
be far better prepared to present him- 
self for ordination; if he should cheose 
to refrain from being ordained, he could 
resign without embarrassment to him- 
self or to his congregation. 

During-the period of studies, he could 
sit with his Session as an elder-elect 
without vote, but engage in those activi- 
ties permissible apart from ordination. 

Adequate instruction in such a course 
would be of prime importance. This 
could be arranged for in three ways: the 
elder-elect could be tutored by his pastor 
and moderator; metropolitan presby- 
teries might choose to set up training 
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schools for elders-elect, staffed by mem- ve 
bers of the presbytery, and thus 11 
vide multiple leadership for the work of | Unitec 
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Ruling elders throughout our As The 
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Above all others, they know the need. § united 
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their ordination, but many would want §& citizens 
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principle, would be a major step in pre MJ taken, ; 
paring our Church for greater and more ait. 
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century. It will take time to develop it, 
and time before we begin to realize its 
benefits. Suppose no steps had evolved 
in the past relative to academic ac 
creditation of our ministers? Is it not 
reasonable to foresee that some such 
training accreditation for ruling elders 
will produce corresponding benefits of 
leadership in due season? 

In the providence of God, our ruling 
elders bear an immense responsibility. 
Ideally, they are elected by the voice of 
God's people under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit to carry out the government 
of Christ as it applies to our denomine 
tion, Although elected by the people, 
they are ordained to represent to the 
people the ordinances of God and to 
lead them in their adherence. 

Certainly our present system needs to 
be improved. We must advance in this 
field of training for sacred service or re 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Youth Call Receipts 
Increase to $111,309 


More than 164,000 young people 
gave $111,309.96 this year for inter- 
denominational youth projects in the 
United States and abroad, according to 
April 30 returns from the Call to United 

istian Youth Action. 

The largest joint undertaking ever at- 
tempted by Protestant youth, the drive 
was held during Youth Week (January 
g%7-February 3) in 1,885 communities 
throughout the United States. Its goal 
of a million dollars and a million youth 
participants in community projects was 
not reached. 

However, according to the United 
Christian Youth Movement, which spon- 
sored the drive, “There now exists a real 
spirit and desire for cooperation in many 
states where there was no cooperative 
youth work before.” The agency said 
that the drive has initiated youth work 
in many churches and communities 
which had had no youth work at all. 

Of the net sum raised in the drive, 
$7.50 per cent will be used for the 
United Fellowship of Protestants and 
world youth projects, 31.25 per cent for 
national youth action projects, and 
$1.25 per cent for state youth work. 

The first cooperative projects to be 
undertaken in U.S. communities will be 
united Christian youth missions, week- 
end work camps, and world Christian 
citizenship programs. 

Only a small portion of the plans for 
national expansion of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement will be under- 
taken, and plans for a national religious 
radio program for youth have been 
“seriously crippled.” 


Students Take 
Pacifist Stand 


Two hundred and fifty students meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, this spring is- 
sued an “Appeal to Christian Youth” to 
refuse to participate in war. 

During a three-day National Chris- 
tian Conference on War, sponsored by 
nineteen denominational peace groups, 
the students discussed at length the 
Christian’s responsibility in a world at 
war and heard the views of both pacifist 
and nonpacifist speakers. 

As a result of their discussions, they 
adopted the Appeal, which stated in 


“The Church forsakes its world-wide 
ission (of reconciliation and redemp- 
tion) when it is drawn as a partisan into 
® conflict of nations and cultures. 
ily if it remains true to its own nature 
aS @ universal fellowship can it dispel 
ar and hate and bind the nations to- 


vether. 
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“For us, therefore, obedience to the 
will of God and mind of Christ implies 
a refusal to participate in war and a re- 
dedication of positive expressions of 
redemptive love in our life and 
work, ...” 

All under thirty years in age, the stu- 
dents represented fifty-five colleges and 
seminaries in thirty states and six for- 
eign countries. Although the meeting 
was sponsored by pacifist church groups, 
many of the delegates were nonpacifists. | 
The conference was the first such na- 
tional meeting to be held. 





Church Colleges 


Exchange Students 


In an unusual student exchange pro- 
gram sponsored by the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, a white student is at- 
tending Bennett College, an all-Negro | 
women’s institution in Greensboro, | 
North Carolina. 

She is Helen Keen, from Heidelberg 
College in Tiffin, Ohio. Believed to be | 
the first white girl ever to attend a U.S. | 
Negro college, Helen is at Bennett dur- | 
ing this college semester. Taking her 
place at Heidelberg is Rebecca Turner, 
a Bennett student. 

The two girls were chosen as ex- | 
change students because of their ability 
to mix well, according to Jefferson 
Rogers, of the race relations committee 
of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

Helen is the daughter of a Heidelberg 
professor. A piano student, she lives in 
a Bennett dormitory, has a Negro room- 
mate, and spends most of her free time 
with Bennett girls, When she goes to 
the movies with her classmates, she sits | 
with them in the segregated balcony 
section of the Ciesdaberd theater 
houses. 

She says she is sure that her presence 
on the campus has helped destroy some 
misconceptions of the students about 
“all white people.” 

Bennett has always maintained a 
liberal race relations policy. The faculty 
has representatives of all of the major | 
faiths and races. 

The exchange program was started | 
by the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in 1946 as a means of improving 
relationships between both races. In the 
past, exchanges have been arranged be- 
tween men students in Evangelical and 
Reformed colleges and church-affiliated 
Negro schools in the South. This is the 
first year that women students have par- 
ticipated. 

Other exchanges have taken place be- 
tween Franklin and Marshall College 
(Pa.) and Morehouse College (Geor- 
gia), and Talladega College (Alabama); 
and Cedar Crest College (Pa.). 











Now—with the New 
Schulmerich “ChimeAtron,”’ 
dreams of wonderful chime 
effects with your church’s 
musical offerings can come true. 
Large or small, rich or poor, 
every church—your church— 
can. afford appealing chimes. 
Schulmerich’s “ChimeAtron” 

@ las a 25-note scale, G to 6, suitable for 
melody and harmony. 

@ Plays from organ keyboord or @s own. 

@ Serves as tower chimes. : 

@ Combines with Schulmerich’s automatic 
devices. 

@ Has remote control, button operation. 

@ Is the lowest-priced instrument of its type. 


the "8" Schulimevich 


For complete information, write to: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12140-B Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 





THE CRISIS DECADE 
A History of the poreian Mission Work of the 
Presbyterian Church, 1937 to 1947. Edited by W. 
Reginald Wheeler. 
‘There is no finer writing in missionary litera- 
ortly 
Hume, D 
Presbyterian 
tribution Cen- 


retary Emeritus Robert Speer, written 
before his death.’"—Edward H 
former Yale-in-China; 
Life. For sale at Presbyterian Di 
ters and book stores, 


-Aneucan folding Chates 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


ture than the final chapter in this book _ Sem 
s 
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President 


DuRABLE—strong steel frame 

SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 

and extra-deep seats, backs 

FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 

SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 

wood, Gasably lncquered:; 

or vinyl-plastic upholstered 

Write Dept. 1396 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE rstaviisnes in 1704 


Four-year, oe coeducational, fully 
accredited B. A. Liberal Arts: B. S. Bus. Admins. 
Pre-professional courses. Two-year secretarial 


course. Friendly, Christian influences-amid the foot- 
hills of the Smokies. erate covto-easowes and 
work | scholarships. — Ra c. Rankin, D., 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY san antonio, texas, 
James Woodin Laurie, President. 

Fully accredited, Presbyterian-related, coeducational, with 

extensive curriculum in Li Arts and Sciences. Grad- 


uate Division. New campus in Southwest's fastest grow- 
ing major city. Write for catalog 








WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian om e founded in 1849. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY vecatur, titinois 
“In the Presbyterian tradition ¢« Fully accred- 
ited 03 Christian ¢ Coeducational 
Arts « Sciences « Music Comme! 
° Industry ¢« Graduate division in Music and Edu- 
cation. 3. Walter M President 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and the 
semin: with a positive Christian 

the whole Church and the World. “ Now h 
undredth year. Rollo La Porte, Presidem, 
a. 









its one 
Dubuque 





Girls’ Preparatory School 


















Arts, sciences, preprofessiona] 
courses. Coeducational oe edited. 
Paut R. STEWART 
President 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

7 
Strong 
4 among America's Pres- 
m4 byterian, Liberal Arts 
memes Colleges. Coeduca- 


tional. Write Director of 
Admissions 


ewls a Clark (plleqe~ 


Portland 1, Oregon 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


yterian. Founded 1856. Co-educational. Dis- 
tinctive in Christian ideals. a two 
years of college. Liberal arts, usic, business. 
for women. Scholarships. Rate $600. Cata- 

log E. John Montgomery. Pres.. Statesville, MN. C. 







ELLIS te INT RY... SESE wan 


py 

a ° . 

cre conte: ey "Philadelphia, ea 
Sports, riding. New gym. Pool. Non Arete & tote Ss 
School. Camp Ellis. aes Evans 

Pres., Newtown Square 39, 





















Women’s Colleges * 














HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A coeducational college approved by Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 


Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre-engineering. Accredited, 
aoe I Central Association. svete Marshall French, 


WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1100 Stu- 
dents—91 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 
B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 


Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 

















BEAVER COLLEGE . 


An accredited liberal arts Svestoterien College 
Women. Sound academic training with 
Christian background. Beauti 0 acre “ 
Scholarships available. For information write 
Admissions, ver College, Jenki 
















LINDENWOOD COLLEGE , 
St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four ym 
Presbyterian College for Women, Est. 1827 
catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 

















HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


* A new $3,000,000 Plant 
« Able Christian Faculty 
e Extensive Curriculum 
* Fortunate Students 










MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE — 
is offering to next year’s > 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
Four $2800 
COMPETITIVE. SCHOLARSHIPS 


(8700 each year, renewabie if applicant’s record quali 
must be re February io, 





Huron, 
South Dak 


HURON COLLEGE 

George F. McDougall, President. Liberal Arts and Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Social Sciences, Hu- 
manities. Natural Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.’ 


Offers a wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for infor: jon. 


ceiv: by 
For further details write: 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE STAUNTON, 



















GROVE CITY COLLEGE * “sowcste" 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce. Engineering, and Music. A besautifu! campus 
with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 


men and women 
Weir C. Ketler, Grove City. Pennsyivania 








THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located. 
Tuition and Fees $175 per semester. Write for full 
information. Paul Marsh Pitman, President, CALD- 
WELL. IDAHO 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture and thorough 
scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 









WILSON COLLEGE 


Founded 1869. Highest academic standards. Degres 
in liberal arts and sciences internationally 
nized, Outstanding in career counseling. au 

70-acre campus _in Cumberland Valley. Catalogue 


Di ot i Box L, Chambersburg, 












Boys’ Preparatory School 

















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

_ Banville, Kentucky 


| FOLDING CHAIRS 


- iN Steel or Wood 


ene h Lem - 2.4 Delt kom ae g.0 218 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Low DIRECT 





The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


Offers a Thorough Educational Program. Fully Ac- 
credited B.A.—B.S grees. Definite Christian 
Emphasis—Minimum Cost. Self-help Opportunities. 
Write Director 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Mi 


Almo chigan 




















BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. : 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library) 


Dr. ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, & 








Boys’ Military School 












CARSON LONG 


Boys Military School. Educates the whole oases ci 
mentally, morally. How to learn, hew 


live. Prepares for college, life or a on 
bullding supreme. 116th yr. Rates $725.00, Extras 
é -00, 


Sicla 


Box 45, New BI Pa. 














CHURCH BUILDING LITERATURE 
For a list of more than 100 items of literature 
provided by the Bureau of Church Building 
and Architecture, National Council of 
Churches, send a card to 

E. M. CONOVER, Director 
Room 808 
300 fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 












Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C25, Pulpit Apparel! Style Book 
CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns — rental or sale 


E*R* MOORE COMPANY 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and makc 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SAneAmen MILLS 





Establishes 19 ". ¥. 


















EARNINGS OPPORTUNITY ouths ir 


Christian workers are discovering a new and hear Du: 
ministry as our ye Sryrees oa Many have >» 
bled their income. You too can find joy and Ss’ hou 



































perity right in your own community or enjoy tf DE an ol 
Don’t miss this challenge of a lifetime! O ' On 
making up to $6,000 or more annually. See uhr Riv 
large “geen page 4. Write for ‘‘O 

tunity Pl Haus 7 
JOHN “RUDIN & COMPANY Opean ex 
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am of teen-age German boys 


often crowd into the two-room 
apartment of Presbyterian missionaries 
John and Kay Healy. Reading, studying, 
br just chatting, the boys savor the 
omelike atmosphere the young Amer- 
an couple has created for the thirty 
ouths in their charge at Haus V illigst, 
ear Dusseldorf, Germany. The “fam- 
ly’s” house is a converted distillery, part 
bf an old estate on the banks of the 

uhr River. 
Haus Villigst is fast becoming a Eu- 
opean equivalent of an American boys’ 
. There seventy German youths— 
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trade apprentices and university stu- 
dents—live together in a project, the 
directors of which are ministers and lay- 
men of the Protestant Church of the 
North Rhineland and Westphalia. The 
boys receive a vocational and cultural 
education, learn about Protestant Chris- 
tianity, and practice family living in an 
environment far removed from the war- 
time insecurity into which they were 
born. The Reverend and Mrs. John 
Healy are “parents” to the youngest 
group, composed of boys in their mid- 
dle teens. Nearly 150 young men are 
alumni of Haus Villigst. 








For your Summer Vacation 


CAMP SKYLAND 


on Lake Champlain offers peaceful days 
amid beautiful surroundings, right on the 
Lake. Good Food. Congenial Folk. Good 
Fishing. No bar. Quiet nights. Churches 
nearby. Children love it here. 


WM. J. AND MABEL K. NORTON 


owners and managers, 
SOUTH HERO, VERMONT 











PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 














BINOCULARS | 


(Made in Germany) 


Precision ground lenses 


of view. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


Send check or money order. $JIS roe 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL-4 paid 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. —/ 











that will 
interest 


and uplift you"’* 


BRIGHT 
PROCESSION 


BY JOHN SEDGES 


Author of The Long Love 


“A vital story of an American family 
of today . . . To a host of readers 
this forthright novel with its un- 
ashamed theme of decency, honest 
struggle, and hope will be a rewarding 
experience in these uncertain times.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 


“An outstanding piece of fiction, 
turned out with thought, distinction, 
and inner meaning . . . It will hold 
you enthralled far after the last 
page.” 

—*Boston Herald 


At all bookstores $3.50 
THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


Seles Office: 210 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16 





The Traditional Bible 
with COVER 


Rich Moroon 
Beautiful Bive 
Traditional Black 

Crystal Clear type —easy to read! 
America’s Most Beautiful Bible . . . now 
with covers in color! The perfect gift to 
meet every Bible need. 
Ne. 455CM— Maroon leather; limp covers; 
gold edges; silk marker; concordance 

maps. 
No. 454CB—Same; Blue leather. 
Neo. 453C— Black leather; overlappi 
ers; gold edges; silk marker; co! 


cov- 
ance, 


Ask for 


National sisters 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 
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Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 
Churches, 
Schools, 

Clubs 


Hotels, 
Societies 

and all 
Organizations 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


THE “bHomiroe COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STRE ‘ AX, 


Manufactured By 





HOW TO GET YOU 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is te encourage new authors. If you 
are looking for a publisher of your novel, religious or 
scholarly work, biography, poetry, etc., perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet PL. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41st, N.Y. 36 
In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 








English Church Art 


HURCH FURNISHINGS 
VESTMENTS. FRONTALS, 
EMBROIDERIES, SILVER 











PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
—— Furnilire 


waive FoR caTaLocve | 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, 


WANTED—Assistant Paster or Director of 
Christian Education, man or woman, by large 
church with new educational facilities. Excellent 
working conditions, Strong youth program. Well 
prepared and consecrated Sunday School staff 
with fine record. Write H. N. Monnett, Chair- 
man, Westport Presbyterian Church. Westport 
Road and Wyandotte, Kansas City, Missouri. 
32 


BOYS’ TOWN, GERMANY 


When John and Kay (as they are 
always termed at Haus Villigst) sailed 
for Europe in the summer of 1949, they 
had little idea that a few months later 
they would be teaching teen-age refu- 

ees the meaning of Christian family 
life. The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. had just 
appointed them to serve as fraternal 
workers under the sponsorship of the 
World Council of Churches. The inter- 
national organization in turn assigned 
them to a work camp made up of college 
students from many countries; the group 
helped to reconstruct the country estate 
which is now Haus Villigst. 

When the work campers left at the 
end of the summer, the Healys were 
asked to stay on, At first they had only 
temporary living quarters, but that 
didn’t stop them from acquiring their 
ready-made family. A year ago last Oc- 
tober, the couple moved into their pres- 
ent home, although it wasn't fully 
completed until several months later. 
Today their apartment and the boys’ 
rooms are furnished with old borrowed 
chairs and tables. But Kay Healy’s 
| housewifely touches, such as putting 
| bright curtains on all the windows, has 
| dispelled the bleak aspect of the former 
distillery. 

Daily the Healys are confronted by 
complex problems which would stag- 
ger the imaginations of many older 
homemakers. Keeping the boys in good 
health is a formidable task, for many of 
them came from refugee camps where 
food was scarce and habits of cleanliness 
were difficult to maintain. Some lads 
show signs of severe malnutrition, but 
the well-balanced meals they eat in the 
Haus Villigst dining halls are slowly 
overcoming dietary deficiencies. At least 
one of the Healys’ charges is usually in 
bed with grippe; there is a shortage of 
raincoats and rubbers, and sometimes 
the youths work out-of-doors for a whole 
day with wet feet. 

All the youngsters are learning a trade 
from craftsmen and factory workers in 
nearby towns. Some of them must get 
up at three-thirty in the morning, and 
then ride their bicycles fifteen miles to 
get to work. Consequently, a broken 
bicycle is a major calamity. When the 
boys have time for play, they’re ready 
for anything from pingpong to soccer, 
and John Healy plays with them. 

The Healys are always conscious of 
their responsibility for the religious 
education of their foster sons. Nearly all 
the boys have had two years of cate- 
chism training and belong to the Church, 
but living Christianity which John and 
Kay Healy try to bring into their lives 
is something new. On Sunday the fam- 
ily as a group attends services in the 
little village chapel. Every evening there 











— 


is a voluntary prayer group in the H 
home; on Sunday nights the morning 
sermon is a topic for dis¢ussion. 

However, traces of the stereotyped 
thought patterns implanted by Fascist 
authoritarianism still linger. “The trou. 
ble with our boys,” John and Kay re. 
port, “is that they want to say what 
they think we expect them to believe.” 
As the Haus Villigst experiment in dem- 
ocratic living progresses, and the boys 
mature, the Healys hope that they will 
become more independent. 

Many Europeans believe that most 
Americans who have crossed the Atlan. 
tic fit neatly into the “Innocents Abroad” 
pattern. Although they knew little Ger- 
man when they left the United States, 
John and Kay are definitely not char- 
acters from the pen of Mark Twain. 








Kay and John Healy met at Princeton 
Seminary, now missionaries in Germany. 


Both are sincere, quiet young Ameri- 
cans; Kay is an attractive brunette. Stil 
in their early thirties, they- are old 
enough to assume the responsibilities re- 
quired of them and young enough to 
be companions to the boys. They are the 
only Americans at Haus Villigst. 

The Reverend Mr. Healy is a gradw 
ate of the College of Wooster, Ohio; 
Kay received her bachelor’s degree from 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania. They met while attending Prince 
ton Theological Seminary, and were 
married in 1949. Mr. Healy was an army 
officer during the war; this, plus w 
under the Board of National Missions 
and Kay's experience as a director of 
Christian education in an Americal 
church, gave them an invaluable back 
ground for their mission in Germany. 

“Nothing draniatic” is the way. the 
Healys describe their work, but visiton 
to Haus Villigst are inclined to disa 
John and Kay mean more to their Gl 
than just food, clothes, and a house # 
live in, They have become symbols 
understanding, security, and Christi 
love. 
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hat Evangelism in the Far East In the spring of 1949 Miss Lawson was appointed 
ve” a short-term missionary of the Presbyterian Church. 
-m- THAILAND. Significant news comes from the This year she received her permanent appointment. 
Oys Reverend Horace W. Ryburn, field administrator in A very effective kind of evangelism in Japan in 
will Thailand. The non-Christian peoples of twenty-eight which our Church cooperates with others is newspaper 
predominantly Buddhist villages have requested the evangelism, popularized last year by the Reverend 
vost Chiengrai Presbytery to send teams to teach them Boude C. Moore, Reformed Church missionary at 
lan- the Christian religion. Fukuoka. Under the United Church of Christ in 
ad” All of these requests have been written and sent to Japan, Mr. Moore supervises an office which places 
eI- the presbytery headquarters in Chiengrai within this paid advertisements in secular newspapers in ten 
tes, year. All of these villages are of some size. There has provinces of fifty-three cities and more than 800 vil- 
har- never before been such great demand for Christian lages. In this way some sixteen million persons are 
ain. teaching in Thailand. reached throughout western Japan. 


any. 
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The presbytery, unfortunately, cannot meet these 
demands in full because the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions is severely limited in the funds it 
can make available for work in Thailand. 


JAPAN. When Dorothy May Lawson sailed for 
Japan in 1947 to be secretary in an army office, she 
had little expectation of becoming a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. While studying the Japanese language, she 
attended the Reinanzaka Church in Tokyo and taught 
an English Bible class of young adults. The class grew. 
Now there are some thirty university students and 
young business people enrolled. 

Among the class members are a former prisoner of 
war in Siberia, a pre-medical student repatriated from 
Manchuria, a girl whose Buddhist parents reluctantly 
consented to her Christian baptism, and many young 
veterans who will be among Japan’s future leaders. 

The class has proved to be an effective project in 
evangelism. About half the members are professed 
Christians. 


Dorothy May Lawson (center, second row) teaches English Bible class for young adults in a Tokyo, Japan church. 


The advertisements offer free Christian literature 
and opportunities for conference with Christian coun- 
selors. The office also maintains a loan library of 
Christian books and sends a monthly news sheet to 
each ad-answerer. 

The number of inquiries has greatly increased in 
recent months. A single day’s advertisement in three 
widely circulated newspapers brought in more than 
2,200 responses. One invalid wrote, “I saw a recent 
advertisement that there is hope for even such a one 
as myself. This came as a ray of light in my darkest 
hour. My family religion was such that everyone felt 
I was doomed to suffer for sins in a previous existence. 
Please help me.” 

A young woman wrote, “Thanks for the books you 
sent... . I am reading them, for they feed my inner 
life, and I am praying that I may come to see the light.” 

Some have objected that this advertising ‘is in poor 
taste, but it has been done carefully. Others have said 
it is expensive, but an investigation shows that it is 
less expensive than tracts. 
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In California: 6356 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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HURCH FURNISHINGS 
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PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
-- PFurnilivre 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 


WANTED—Assistant Director of 
Christian Education, man or woman, by large 
church with new educational facilities. Excellent 
working conditions, Strong youth program. Well 
prepared and consecrated Sunday School staff 

fine record. Write H. N. Monnett. C - 
man, + Presbyterian Church, Westport 
Road and Wyandotte, Kansas City, Missou 
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BOYS’ TOWN, GERMANY 


When John and Kay (as they are 
always termed at Haus Villigst) sailed 
for Europe in the summer of 1949, they 
had little idea that a few months later 
they would be teaching teen-age refu- 
gees the meaning of Christian family 
life. The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. had just 
appointed them to serve as fraternal 
workers under the sponsorship of the 
World Council of Churches. The inter- 
national organization in turn assigned 
them to a work camp made up of college 
students from many countries; the group 
helped to reconstruct the country estate 
which is now Haus Villigst. 

When the work campers left at the 
end of the summer, the Healys were 
asked to stay on. At first they had only 
temporary living quarters, but that 
didn’t stop them from acquiring their 
ready-made family. A year ago last Oc- 
tober, the couple moved into their pres- 
ent home, although it wasn't fully 
completed until several months later. 
Today their apartment and the boys’ 
rooms are furnished with old borrowed 
chairs and tables. But Kay Healy’s 
| housewifely touches, such as putting 
, bright curtains on all the windows, has 
| dispelled the bleak aspect of the former 
distillery. 

Daily the Healys are confronted by 
complex problems which would stag- 
|ger the imaginations of many older 
homemakers. Keeping the boys in good 
health is a formidable task, for many of 
them came from refugee camps where 
food was scarce and habits of cleanliness 
were difficult to maintain. Some lads 
show signs of severe malnutrition, but 
the well-balanced meals they eat in the 
Haus Villigst dining halls are slowly 
overcoming dietary deficiencies. At least 
one of the Healys’ charges is usually in 
bed with grippe; there is a shortage of 
raincoats and rubbers, and sometimes 
the youths work out-of-doors for a whole 
day with wet feet. 

All the youngsters are learning a trade 
from craftsmen and factory workers in 
nearby towns. Some of them must get 
up at three-thirty in the morning, and 
then ride their bicycles fifteen miles to 
get to work. Consequently, a broken 
bicycle is a major pe mar When the 
boys have time for play, they're ready 
for anything from pingpong to soccer, 
and John Healy plays with them. 

The Healys are always conscious of 
their responsibility for the religious 
education of their foster sons. Nearly all 
the boys have had two years of cate- 
chism training and belong to the Church, 
but living Christianity which John and 
Kay Healy try to bring into their lives 
is something new. On Sunday the fam- 
ily as a group attends services in the 
little village chapel. Every evening there 








ee 


is a voluntary prayer group in the Healy 
home; on Sunday nights the morning 
sermon is a topic for diseussion. 

However, traces of the stereotyped 
thought patterns implanted by Fascist 
authoritarianism still linger. “The trou- 
ble with our boys,” John and Kay re. 
port, “is that they want to say what 
they think we expect them to believe.” 
As the Haus Villigst experiment in dem- 
ocratic living progresses, and the bo 
mature, the Healys hope that they will 
become more independent. 

Many Europeans believe that most 
Americans who have crossed the Atlan- 
tic fit neatly into the “Innocents Abroad” 
pattern. Although they knew little Ger- 
man when they left the United States, 
John and Kay are definitely not char. 
acters from the pen of Mark Twain. 








Kay and John Healy met at Princeton 
Seminary, now missionaries in Germany. 


Both are sincere, quiet young Amer- 
cans; Kay is an attractive brunette. Stil 
in their early thirties, they- are old 
enough to assume the responsibilities re- 
quired of them and young enough to 
be companions to the boys. They are the 
only Americans at Haus Villigst. 

The Reverend Mr. Healy is a gradu 
ate of the College of Wooster, Ohio; 
Kay received her bachelor’s degree from 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsyl 
vania. They met while attending Prinee- 
ton Theological Seminary, and wer 
married in 1949, Mr. Healy was an army 
officer during the war; this, plus wor 
under the Board of National Missions 
and Kay’s experience as a director of 
Christian education in an Americat 
church, gave them an invaluable back 
ground for their mission in Germany. 

“Nothing draniatic” is the way. the 
Healys describe their work, but visitors 
to Haus Villigst are inclined to disa 
John and Kay mean more to their toe 
than just food, clothes, and a house # 
live in, They have become symbols 
understanding, security, and Christi 
love. 
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hat Evangelism in the Far East In the spring of 1949 Miss Lawson was appointed 
re” a short-term missionary of the Presbyterian Church. 

m- THAILAND. Significant news comes from the This year she received her permanent appointment. 
oys Reverend Horace W. Ryburn, field administrator in A very effective kind of evangelism in Japan in 
will Thailand. The non-Christian peoples of twenty-eight which our Church cooperates with others is newspaper 

predominantly Buddhist villages have requested the evangelism, popularized last year by the Reverend 
Lost Chiengrai Presbytery to send teams to teach them Boude C. Moore, Reformed Church missionary at 
jan- the Christian religion. Fukuoka. Under the United Church of Christ in 
ad” All of these requests have been written and sent to Japan, Mr. Moore supervises an office which places 
eT the presbytery headquarters in Chiengrai within this paid advertisements in secular newspapers in ten 
tes, year. All of these villages are of some size. There has provinces of fifty-three cities and more than 800 vil- 
ar- never before been such great demand for Christian lages. In this way some sixteen million persons are 
ain. teaching in Thailand. reached throughout western Japan. 
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The presbytery, unfortunately, cannot meet these 
demands in full because the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions is severely limited in the funds it 
can make available for work in Thailand. 


JAPAN. When Dorothy May Lawson sailed for 
Japan in 1947 to be secretary in an army office, she 
had little expectation of becoming a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary. While studying the Japanese language, she 
attended the Reinanzaka Church in Tokyo and taught 
an English Bible class of young adults. The class grew. 
Now there are some thirty university students and 
young business people enrolled. 

Among the class members are a former prisoner of 
war in Siberia, a pre-medical student repatriated from 
Manchuria, a girl whose Buddhist parents reluctantly 
consented to her Christian baptism, and many young 
veterans who will be among Japan’s future leaders. 

The class has proved to be an effective project in 
evangelism. About half the members are professed 
Christians. 


Dorothy May Lawson (center, second row) teaches English Bible class for young adults in a Tokyo, Japan church. 


The advertisements offer free Christian literature 
and opportunities for conference with Christian coun- 
selors. The office also maintains a loan library of 
Christian books and sends a monthly news sheet to 
each ad-answerer. 

The number of inquiries has greatly increased in 
recent months. A single day’s advertisement in three 
widely circulated newspapers brought in more than 
2,200 responses. One invalid wrote, “I saw a recent 
advertisement that there is hope for even such a one 
as myself. This came as a ray of light in my darkest 
hour. My family religion was such that everyone felt 
I was doomed to suffer for sins in a previous existence. 
Please help me.” 

A young woman wrote, “Thanks for the books you 
sent... . I am reading them, for they feed my inner 
life, and I am praying that I may come to see the light.” 

Some have objected that this advertising ‘is in poor 
taste, but it has been done carefully. Others have said 
it is expensive, but an investigation shows that it is 
less expensive than tracts. 


STUDENTS, CHRISTIAN WORKERS, MINISTERS 
STUDY LAW in Your Own Home 


Now more than ever before religious workers find the 
need for a legal background. It aids them in their 
work because it gives them clear insight into business 
thinking today. Now you have the opportunity to study 
low in your spore time with an institution that has 
graduated thousands of students in the past 45 years. 
All instruction material furnished including 43 con- 
venient digest size texts. (Find out now, at no cost, 
how the study of law can help you.) Send now TODAY 
for your FREE book ‘‘Law and Executive Guidance."’ 


American Extension School of Law—Dept. PL-51 
646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ti. 


ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. Pl, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


VITAMIN 
fC ovine ele 


Tells about “R Vitamin B-12 
No longer need you pay $4, $5, $6, up to $15 per 100 
copsules for the same vitamins your Doctor advises. 
After 20 minutes reading of this Guide Book you will 
understand vitamins as you never have before. You will 
not be fooled again by confusing, mysterious labels; 
you will be able to pick up any vitamin product and 
know if you are getting your money's worth. Stop buy- 
ing blindly. This free book shows how to save up to 
40% on vitamins, including the sensational new wonder 
vitamins Folic Acid and ‘‘Red’’ Vitamin B-12, now pre- 
scribed for blood building and many anemias. Send 


postcard today to VITAMIN-QUOTA, Dept. 851, 880 


Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


OSSIT INSTALLATION 
First Lutheran Church * Red Wing, Minnesota 


Chance! Alterations — Pews 


Altars— Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 


Ye a 
Ossi CHURCH FURNITURE CO 


Since 1867 
since 1867 SANESVILLE. WISCONSIN 


STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 


Metal and Wood 


* 
SINCE 1669 
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Youngsters of First Church, Hollywood, watch dolls portray Old Testament lesson, 


Every Sunday the Sunday-school les- 
son for the sixth-graders of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, is a miniature drama, The actors 
and actresses are part of a collection of 
two thousand five-inch dolls; these 
minute players, dressed in Biblical 
costumes, are used to illustrate the 
stories of David, Esther, Cain and Abel, 
and other Old Testament figures. Back- 
ground sets, made to scale, and six 
hundred small props contribute to the 
Lilliputian atmosphere. 

The teachers of the class, Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyd Poole, work as a team. One 
reads the Scripture while the other 
manipulates the dolls and props to fol 
low the plot of the Biblical story. The 
youngsters respond to the visual pageant 
with an enthusiasm generally reserved 
for television puppet shows. When such 
rapport is established, it’s an easy mat 
ter for the teachers to point up its ap 
plication to everyday living. 

The miniatures’ history goes back 
some twenty-five, years when four mem 
bers of the Crossley family, all belong 
ing to the Hollywood congregation 
made a few Biblical dolls to illustrate 
Sunday-school lessons for a young n 
ew. On suggestion of Dr. Stewart P. Mat 
Lennon, who was then pastor, they & 
larged the collection, and with it taug 
a class of junior boys in their houne, 
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'sson, 

The project was a labor of love and 
1 les- major occupation of the Crossleys, all 
First f semi-invalids. Miss Mary Crossley, the 
Cali- oily family member in public life, for 
\ctors BH vears devoted her lunch hours to Old 
on of # Testament research, Aided by Miss 
these Mame, Miss Florence taught the class. 
blical I The papier-mache mountains were con- 
the B structed, and the miniature figures 
Abel, B carved, by their brother. The Crossleys 





Back- 
d six 
o the 


continued their work until the last one 
died ten years ago, when the collection 
of dolls was willed to the Hollywood 
Church school. 









. and Their handiwork remains as proof of 
; pe the loving diligence applied to the task. 
Oo 





Original costumes, sewn upon the dolls 
wer two decades ago, are in perfect 
condition, The paints that were used 
have not faded with time; the dolls’ wigs 
and eyebrows, crocheted in place, have 
not lost a stitch. The miniatures are 
stupulously proportioned to the size of 
the Biblical figures they represent. Saul, 
who “was higher than any of the people 
fom his shoulders and upward,” is ex- 
ctly that in miniature. And the giant 
liath towers above the boy David. 

David must have been one of the 
amily’s favorites, for fifteen dolls were 
de to represent him at various ages. 
dolls, like the others in the col- 
ion, never play any role other than 
one for which they were created. 





o fol- 






geant 
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Teacher Boyd Poole moves dolls to tell 





the story of David sparing Saul’s life. 


The sisters and their brother decided at 
the outset of their project that confusion 
would result if a lense was allowed to 
double for another character. Also, great 
pains were taken to insure individuality 
of form, dress, and expression so that 
each character would be immediately 
recognized by the children. 

The Pooles never cease to be amazed 
by the Crossleys’ thoroughness in pro- 
viding the details necessary for a com- 
plete production, In preparing a new 
lesson, the teachers hopefully look in 
the storeroom for the needed props. Al- 
ways they find the Crossleys anticipated 
their wishes. 

One unique quality of the collection 
is that the tiny props were designed for 
functioning. Saul’s suit of armor was 
made so that at the proper point in the 
story it may be unhinged and placed on 
David. Goliath wears a sword which 
David unsheathes and uses on the fallen 
giant. A mousetrap hidden inside the 
jaws of the whale makes it possible for 
Jonah to be swallowed, then cast up on 
the shores of Nineveh. 

The colorful details of the collection 
add up to a teaching method which 
makes the Hollywood Church school 
youngsters come early and stay late—in 
fact, it’s so interesting that some pupils 
have been known to resist promotion to 
a higher department. 


















The best selling 
biography of the year 
is also the most 
inspiring 


«“ NE of the most 
glowingly Chris- 

tian books I have ever 
read, It would be impos- 
sible to tell you how it 
has inspired and touched 
and helped me.” 

—Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 

Over 160,000 copies sold. 
$3.75 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36 
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AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
eee for YOUTH 


A aor song- 
=m book of 128 hymns 
ae and choruses—meets 
the need for singing 
enjoyment and in- 
spiration. 
TWO SIZES: Lorge Size, 
» 60c each, 3 for $1.75; 
Pocket Size, 35¢ each, 3 
for $1.00, 
Its low cost means 
everyone in your 
group can have a 
songbook! 


Spark up your Singing Youth with 
YOUTH SINGS! 


PRAISE BOOK PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. G, Mound, Minnesota 


AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE 















IT IS OUR AIM to attract more advertisers with 
useful products. You can help in this by sug- 
gesting the use of Presbyterian Life to your 
friends who are advertisers. 


“MON 
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RADIO AND TV 


Pastors Making Wide Use of Radio, Survey Shows 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


In an attempt to find out how many 
Presbyterian ministers are making use 
of radio and television, the 1951 Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized a survey. Ac- 
cordingly, four pages of a recent issue 
of Monday Morning, a weekly publica- 
tion received by Presbyterian pastors, 
were devoted to a questionnaire, A total 
of 349 replies representing forty-four 
states, was received by the Department 
of Radio and Television. 

Of the ministers responding, 280 (80 
per cent) broadcast at intervals ranging 
from daily to yearly (daily four, weekly 
ninety-seven, monthly thirty-four, other 
regular intervals thirty-three, occasion- 
ally 120). Twenty-three appear on TV. 

How many broadcast on free time 
and how many pay for their time? An 
indication of the correct ratio was sup- 
plied by the replies. Two hundred and 
eighteen of the 280 broadcast on free 
time, thirty-seven use purchased time, 
and twenty-five utilize both free and 
purchased time. The amount paid 
ranges from two dollars a week, charged 
by a radio station in Alaska, to $340 a 
week asked by a California station. 

“Under what auspices?” was another 
of the questions. One hundred and 
seventy-five replied that the program 
was given by a cooperative group such 
as a council of churches or a ministerial 





The work of the Board of National Missions among the cowboys is described by 
missionary William Lytle of New Mexico (left) to Bill Slater during a broadcast. 
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association; sixty-five had the backing 
of their local church, forty-three were 
endorsed by the station itself, and two 
were sponsored by a bank and a lumber 
company, respectively. 

In a breakdown of programs, Miss 
Marcella Pambrun, of the Department 
of Radio and Television, discovered the 
general devotional type of program pre- 
dominates. Here is the breakdown: 

General devotional 180 

Broadcast of Sunday service 85 

Religious news 14 

Sermon 

Evangelistic 

Question-answer 

Religious drama 

Music 

Counseling 

Spot announcements 

Bible study 

Forum 
That station-owners do not set aside 
very much “A” time for religious pro- 
grams is shown in this summary: 

Hour A.M. Broadcasts 

5-7 1l 
7-10 129 
10-12 113 
P.M. Broadcasts 
12-3 25 

3-6 16 

6-8 

8-10 





Ministers rated listener response as 
follows: 
Little or none 10 
Poor 8 
Fair 48 
Good 114 
Excellent 50 
Through the survey the Department 
of Radio and Television was able to add 
the names of 191 ministers to its list of 
broadcasters and the names of 
Presbyterian laymen who are employed 
in the radio and television industry. 
Among the interesting comments by 
“radio-active” preachers were these: 
Michigan—“One Sunday morning one 
of the trustees of my church came to me 
and said, ‘I listened to a sermon this 
morning before coming to church. The 
minister spoke on gaining the world and 
losing one’s soul. I want to give the new 
outdoor bulletin board which the church 
needs.’ As a result, this farmer paid for 
a very nice new bulletin board (about 
$100). Where was the program from? 
He didn’t know—nor do I.” 
Pennsylvania—“My Saturday night 
program has been on the air for ten 
years, The Hooper rating has always 
revealed that my program has an ex 
cellent listening audience, For that rea- 
son the station continues the program, 
even at a time which is very valuable,” 
Idaho—“Our listening audience each 
Wednesday morning at 7:45 is never 
less than 10,000, and is sometimes 
higher, according to station estimates.” 
Nevada—‘The station covers this 
county and therefore gives us a contad 
with the isolated ranching settlements. 
A number of ranchers who never get to 
church make it a point to leave their 
chores long enough to listen to ow 
morning broadcast on Sunday. We have 
quite a listening audience among the 
Mormon population and among Romar 
Catholics, many of whom go to early 
mass so that they can arrive home @ 
time to hear our services.” 
Ilinois—“Have felt that more variety 
was needed in religious radio programs 
Too many of the preaching type. Hav 
tried to find half-hour religious dram 
that might be put on by young people, 
but have not been too successful.” 
Texas—‘“Radio needs to be rescued, i 
this section, from the ranting, high 
emotional type ‘of religious zealots. 
Ohio—“We have been waging a four 
year campaign to raise the level of 
ligious broadcasting here. Clergym 
seem to have the idea that the impor 
tance of their message is such that the 
need give no time to proper format 
careful planning and preparation.” 
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gE COOPERATES 

(Continued from page 11) 

tariff, straight-ticket variety, was so im- 
d with the soundness of Her- 

mann’s presentation that he went 

¢raightway and joined the Church. This 

may well be the only case on record of 

aman who was claimed for the Church 

because its leadership seemed to him as 

sund as a gilt-edged security. 

It isn't, however, the only time any- 
body ever came into fellowship with 
Christ as a result of Hermann’s reliable 
sundness. He has had a large share in 
shaping programs which have taken 
evangelical truth to every race, color, 
and condition of men in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In committee meetings, which men 
in his position must attend constantly, 


he has very little to say. He listens faith- | 


fully until every avenue of solution 
gems exhausted. Then, in the words 
of Mark Dawber, interdenominational 
leader in national missions work, “When 
you are stuck, he produces something 
which brings together the best elements 
of both sides.” 

When others are arguing, orating, or 
merely discussing, Hermann Morse is 
silently busy with his pencil. He appears 
to be taking notes, but the chances are 
that he is composing the document 
which will eventually resolve the prob- 
lem. Sometimes when things boil over, 
he will burrow into his pocketful of 
dippings for a quotation designed to re- 
lieve the tension and restore perspec- 
tive. For example, when somebody 
pounds on the table and makes the his- 
trionic declaration that “. . . we must 
act now, or the only opportunity in our 
lifetime will be lost,” Hermann has a 
standard verse to read: 


A little caterpillar creeps awhile 
Before in silk it sleeps; 

It sleeps awhile before it flies, 

It flies awhile before it dies; 

And that’s the end of three good tries. 

Hermann Nelson Morse, Moderator, 
Board executive, and ecumenical leader, 
$ often to be found wearing under his 

et a sweater of nondescript gray. 
his homely garment, which buttons up 
he front, is Hermann’s device for “see- 
ng me through the transition between 
ie sensible time when they made vests 
with men’s suits and the present time 
when they don’t.” 

Hermann Morse is much like the 
weater. He is the not-very-fancy, not- 

-usual, but entirely sensible device 

ich the Presbyterian Church in the 
hited States of America is using to see 

safely through a chapter of history. 

It is good that this chapter is being 

itten, in part, by one who sees the out- 
hes of God’s purpose in history, and 
yho knows how to “cooperate with the 
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WHEN I DIE 
(Continued from page 17) 


should be lying open upon it. The peo- 
ple should conduct themselves as if they 
had come to church, and moreover the 
minister should be in charge of the pro- 
ceedings. I say “if there's some good 
reason,” even though I can't think of 
any reason whatever for holding the 
service any place but in the church, The 
church is larger, more comfortable, 
more naturally a place to worship God. 
Let it not be forgotten that when people 
come to my funeral, they do not come 
to praise me; they come to worship God. 
They do not come to praise the artful- 


be said that “he looks natural.” They 
come to worship God. 

No false modesty leads me to say 
this. It is simply true that every church 
I know, every minister I ever heard of, 





regards the funeral as a time for re-| 
membering that God started life going | 
and has the right to stop it, that when | 
Jesus rose from the dead he so con- | 
quered death that we do not need to | 
remain dead, and that believers get to | 
live forever with God. To be sure, the | 
people who gather will be gathering | 
because they knew and cared for me. | 
But any notice taken of any virtue which | 
can be ascribed to me ought to take | 
the form of thanking God for bestowing 
that virtue on me. 

You can best create the atmosphere 
for this attitude by having my casket 
closed during the service in the church. 
Some churches, as a matter of fact, will 
give you no choice. They will insist upon 
the closed casket. I'm trying to be mod- 
erate here. I’m resisting the temptation 
to say that nobody ought ever to look 
at the bodies of the dead or ever say 
“goodbye” to the mortal remains of a 
loved one. We can’t go that far, but we 
can separate the looking and the fare- 
welling from the worshiping. I suggest 
this schedule: 

The night before the funeral let the 
people come to the funeral home and 
look at the body. Let them use that oc- 
casion to bring themselves up to date 
on the family history—births, marriages, 
and deaths. Let there be visiting and 
harmless gossip. Perhaps someone will 
tell others an anecdote about the de- 
ceased. If you can get the minister to 
arrive at about nine-thirty, he may be 
willing to announce that friends are in- 
vited to look for a last time. Perhaps he 
will then pray, which is always a good 
thing, and further will serve as a signal 
for people to leavé and let the family 
go home and get some rest. 

The next day you can either have the 
casket closed all the time, or you can 
have it open in the church until the 
immediate family gets there, ahead of 





(Continued on next page) 


Ambulatory clinic in Guatemala City 


YOUR MONEY HELPS 
MISSIONARY DOCTORS 
BRING THEM HOPE 


D octors and nurses of the Ameri- 
can hospital, Guatemala City 
are getting ready to look at the day’s 
patients. More than 75 wretched 
souls have trudged for miles around 
to wait for the ambulatory clinic to 
open. The sides of the truck slide 
down to make the dispensing of med- 
icine easier and the huge tarpaulin 
tent serves as a waiting room. Dur- 
ing one ten-day clinic the doctor saw 
430 patients, extracted 50 teeth, and 
the nurses gave approximately 1000 
injections. 


These medical missionaries are 
able to do their work because some- 
one like you gave money to a Mission 
Board. 


Your money can return dividends 
to you and to the church if you buy 
a Presbyterian Annuity. You help 
support the work of the Boards of 
the Presbyterian Church here and 
abroad, and you get a check regu- 
larly up to 7% depending on age. 


Fill in coupon today and learn 
how you gain security for the rest 
of your days. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


interested Annvities. 


tell me whot percent income | would 


| 

! | am in Presbyterian 

Please 

| receive, my date of birth being 

i month doy yeor 
At present, | om most interested in 

| CD) Missions in America (€D Missions Abrood 

I- 0 Christian Education 

i Please send me free booklet explaining al! details. 

| Nome = wuntpand 

J Address... 

I City Stote 

PL-6-52 
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THE FOLLOW -THROUGH 





Conditions in Colombia 
The Editorial Comment in this issue, “What Should We Do About Colombia?” 
and “Crisis in Colombia” in the last issue (May 24, 1952) call to our attention the 
persecution now in progress against Protestants in this South American country. 


For additional information: The following literature is available from your nearest 
Presbyterian Distribution Service (see page 26 for address): Now in Colombia and 
Venezuela, vital for Foreign Missions study theme (free); We Americans: North and 
South by George P. Howard, basic information for all adults who want to understand 
Latin America (Cloth $2.00, paper $1.25); Guide for Adults on Latin America by 
Carol McAfee Morgan (50c); On This Foundation by W. Stanley Rycroft, an authori- 
tative account of Evangelical Christianity in Latin America (50c). Colombian Clippings, 
published in Colombia, can be ordered for 35c per year through the Treasurer, Board of 
Foreign Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


For the Convenience of Family and Friends 


Most of us hesitate to dwell too long on thoughts of our own death. As a result, 
while we may have taken all appropriate steps to draw up a will, many of us leave 
no specific instructions for burial (see page 16). 

The following questionnaire is presented as a guide in the event that you wish 
to give greater consideration to this matter. You may find, after answering the 
questions, that it would be suitable to place this among other important documents 
for the information of your family. 


. Have you given anyone specific instructions about your burial? Yes No 
If yes, what person? 

. Would you prefer to be buried or cremated? Buried Cremated 
3. Do you own a grave for yourself? Yes_____ Where? No 
If no, where would you prefer to be buried? 
. What funeral director would you prefer to have take charge of your burial? 

















5. Is it your wish that your pastor be among the first called when you die? Yes___ No___ 
. Do you want a viewing of the body the evening before the funeral? Yes No 

. Do you want your casket open during religious services? Yes No 

. Do you want flowers at your funeral? Yes No 

If yes: Flowers from the family and close friends only, 

flowers from as many as care to send them. 

. Where do you want the religious services held? 

Church Home Funeral Home 
. Do you want music at the services? Yes No 

If yes; what selections would you suggest? 


























11. Do you want military or fraternal rites? Yes No 

12. What is the largest sum of money which you think should be spent on your burial? 
s 
You may also wish to append a list of your closest friends and relatives whom you 

would wish notified. 








Ministers of Tomorrow 
The article on “Why Men Become Ministers” (see page 12) concludes with the 
suggestion that “the basic problem in finding the hundreds of new ministers we 
need is to discover the men for whom only full-time, direct service to God is 


enough.” 
Young people active in church work should be made aware of the possibilities 


of the ministry as a career. Young adult groups might plan a program, or a series | 
of programs, to discuss Christian vocations, Seminary students, nurses, and social | 


workers, as well as your minister, could participate. 


For additional information: The following leaflets are available free from your nearest | 


Presbyterian Distribution Service (see page 26 for address): Calls to Church Vocations; 
Church Vocations for Women; Nine Questions About Entering the Ministry; Answering 
the Call to Missionary Service; Calls to National Frontiers, 1951; Frontier Careers That 
Count; A Real Job—Do You Have What It Takes? (a checklist of qualifications for Church 
work abroad); What Does the Future Hold? (a leaflet listing colleges, student centers, 
training schools, and seminaries ). The following leaflets are available free from the National 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.: Be a Rural Pastor; New 
Day for Negro Ministers; Reading About Church Vocations; Possibly the Ministry; 
Women’s Church Vocations. A charge of 75c is made for each of the following, which 
may be ordered from your nearest Presbyterian Distribution Service: We Have This 
Ministry (Church vocations for men and women); Look at the Ministry (a message in 
photographs); Look at the Missionary (on modern missions and missionaries ); A Young 
Man’s View of the Ministry (discussion of the challenge and rewards of the ministry). 
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WHEN I DIE 


(Continued from page 37) 


everybody else, to say a final farewell], 
Then close down the lid and lift up you 
eyes to heaven. It’s time to turn away 
from men who die and look to Gog 
who makes them live again. 

I see that I have used the words “final 
farewell.” This is misleading since you 
cannot any more say “ssvdiye” to me 
when I am dead than you can come to 
visit me at my grave. You probably will, 
by the way, visit the cemetery mor 
or less frequently in the years following 
my death, but I hope you will never 
feel any sense of duty about coming, 
because I will not be there. Since the 
headstone will bear my name, my pride 
leads me to ask you to see that the 
grave is kept in order. Make sure the 
cemetery management cuts the 
and plants new grass if it is needed, but 
do not come to be with me. I will not 
be found in a plot of ground among the 
dead. I hope to be in the company of 
those who live forever. 

You see what I've been urging upon 
you. As I say, I don’t think my funeral 
is the most important thing you'll ever 
arrange—it’s just that Fred’s funeral 
made me so mad. You try to make mine 
a memorable occasion. Have as litt 
ostentation and demonstration as pos 
sible. Spend as little money as possible. 
Get as much sleep as possible. 

But above all; look up and remem 
ber that God is God. If you can believe 
what our religion teaches about this oc 
casion you needn’t be distraught when 
the time comes, Because I know you do 
so believe, I want you and all the others 
who love me and who will mourn me 
to look like people for whom the Rod! 
of Ages was cleft—like people who ar 
not shaken or afraid. I want you to look 
and act like Christians. 

Love, 
Dif, 
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Children’s Story ... 











QUEBEC AND THE Sky PILOT 


T: night was bitter cold. Frank 
Higgins pulled on his fur gloves 
bs he walked through the hotel in the 
logging town of Tenstrike. He was on 
is way to the barn to make sure his St. 
bemard dogs were keeping warm. Flash 
tnd Spark had pulled a loaded sled 
many miles through the Minnesota for- 
sts, bringing Bibles and magazines to 
he snowbound lumberjacks. 

Frank also wanted to make sure that 

h and Spark had kept out of mis- 
hief. At another hotel the dogs had 
olen half a pig from the kitchen and 
paten it up before they were caught. 

As he started out the door Frank 
hw a French-Canadian logger —s 
im. Quebec, the logger, hated Frank 
ecause he was a sky pilot. Sky pilot was 
he lumber camp nickname for preach- 
ts and missionaries. Quebec came to 
he church services Frank held in the 
inkhouse, but he came only to make 
tuble. He interrupted the sermons and 
ughed at the prayers. 

Quebec was strong and tough. So 
as Frank Higgins. Each man knew it 

wiser not to tackle the other. But 

bec kept on hating, while Frank 
tpt on hoping that some day he could 
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change that hate to friendship. 

Frank stumbled through the dark 
hotel yard toward the barn. He had to 
scramble around the big icy blocks that 
had spilled out of the ice house. Sud- 
denly he struck against something soft. 
He felt it carefully with his hands, then 
ran back into the hotel. 

“Hurry with your lantern, Quebec. 
There’s a man lying half-dead in the 
yard.” 

Quebec caught up the lantern and 
followed Frank outside. 

“Take hold of his feet,” said Frank. 

“No, you carry him. He’s only a bum.” 

Frank lifted the heavy body in his 
arms and staggered back to the warm 
room. For a long time he worked over 
the man. He massaged his wrists and 
gently brought him back to conscious- 
ness. All the while Quebec sat near, 
holding his lantern and watching the 
missionary. 

“Why do you bother with him? He’s 
just a bum.” 

“Bum or no bum, he’s a human be- 
ing,” Frank replied. 

Finally with a moan and a feeble 


motion the man tried to raise his head. 

“Youll be all right now,” Frank 
smiled. “You're going to stay here at 
the hotel until you’re fit to go back to 
work again.” 

Frank turned to the hotel keeper. 
“This guy’s broke. Charge it to me.” 

A month later Frank and his dog team 
pulled into the lumber camp where 
Quebec worked. Frank announced he 
would hold a church service in the 
smoky bunkhouse. The loggers crowded 
in eagerly. Quebec swaggered down to 
the front row and the others waited for 
him to start his roughhouse. They were 
disappointed. Quebec listened quietly 
to every word the missionary spoke: 

After the meeting, Quebec went up 
to Frank. “How is that man we res- 
cued?” he asked. 

“He’s fine now.” 

For a minute the big lumberjack 
looked at the big missionary. Then he 
stuck out his huge fist. “Will you shake 
hands, Sky Pilot? After what you did 
for that man in Tenstrike, I'm settled. 
You're willing to do for us fools what 
we ain't got sense enough to do for 
ourselves. From now on, anything I can 
do for you, I'll do.” 
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IT’S FUN to be well-informed . . . when 
you and your children have this fascinat- 
ing guide to the wonder world of today 

It's easy to learn about new people, 
new places and new things .. . when 102 
noted experts, gifted with the famous 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE story-telling 
style, explain them to you 


The Family Book of the Year 


Yes, here is pleasure for the whole 
family, with exciting and educational 
reading for every age and interest. You 
and your children will read what recently 
happened in the United States and in 
EVERY continent of the world! You will 
actually see the tremendous events of the 
year that deeply affect our lives and our 
children's future. You'll uncover new won- 
ders of Science—Photography’s “Flying 
Eye.” The Magic Mineral, Neutrons and 
a host of other marvels that are mysteries 
to most people 

You'll read record - smashing 
planes and rockets, Nature's Machine 
Shop, mountains under the sea, football 
“detectives,” television's new roads to 
learning, how Walt Disney makes a na- 
ture picture, the latest explorations in 
little-known lands 


about 


Crammed to the Covers With 506 
Pictures——180 in Bright Colors! 


Hundreds of photos, charts and dia- 
grams show you such amazing subjects 
as the plane with the sweptback wings, 
a playground traffic school, how a pan- 
oramic camera works, what a uranium 
reactor looks like, and a tiny new ampli 
fier smaller than a pea. You'll see beauti- 
ful art pictures, rare rugs and unusual 
modern furniture. Striking photos from 
the sport and entertainment worlds will 
thrill your children 


UP-DATES Your Other Books 


In ‘this jet-atomic age, encyclopedias 


KNOWLEDGE ANNUAL = 


and other home reference books become 
dated more quickly than ever before. 
To them, The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
Annual adds the latest ideas, facts, words 
and achievements in every important 
field where man works and plays. It helps 
to up-date your Encyclopedia, your Dic- 
tionary, Atlas and the other tools of 
knowledge your family uses to keep well- 
informed 


Helps Your Child With Schoo! Work 


By the fascination of its hundreds of 
pictures and absorbing chapters, THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE Annual can 
actually charm your child into gaining 
out-of-school education for profitable in- 
school help and cheerful report cards. The 
Annual captures the interest of children 
who never willingly read. It is an effec- 
tive antidote for “too much television” 
and “too many comics.” 


Creative Activities 
and Job Information 


This big, All-American family Annual 
also includes fascinating and instructive 
“Things to Make and Do” for the young- 
sters. And their older brothers and sisters 
will find valuable information on careers 
—Advertising Art, Television, Banking, 
Engineering—written by people who are 
hugely successful in these fields. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 


If you could have but one new book 
in your home all year, you could make 
no better choice than the 1952 BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE ANNUAL. 

Mail the» Free Trial Coupon today. 
Read the book with your family for one 
week FREE. If it isn’t everything you 
expect, send it back and owe nothing. 
Otherwise, keep it and pay—not the $7.50 
price of earlier editions—but only $4.95 
plus a few cents’ postage in easy dollar- 
a-month installments. 
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